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SHELL MOUNDS. 
(STONE AGE— DENMARK.) 


For a long time certain piles of shells found 
on the sea-coast of Northern Europe, or, as they 
are called in Denmark, Ajackken middings (re- 
fuse heaps), were thought to be raised beaches, 
and for years escaped the observation of archze- 
ologists. Professor SreENsTRUP, however, re- 
marked that, instead of containing a mixture of 
quite a number of different species, as would 
have been the case had they been really raised 
beaches, these hillocks, on the contrary, only em- 
braced shells of full-grown individuals of an edi- 
ble nature, such as oysters, cockles, mussels, and 
periwinkles, ' 

These heaps vary in height from three to ten 
feet, some measuring 1000 feet in length and 200 
in width. Mingled with the shells they contained 
were discovered flint knives, hatchets, and other 
instruments made of stone, horn, wood, or bone. 
The stone implements were polished, and indi- 
cated an age posterior to the ruder periods of the 
gravel pits. 

These mounds were usually ia the neighbor- 
hood of the sea; some, however, were at a dis- 
tance from the water, having become so, appar- 
ently, by the »gency of some stream, the deposits 
of which had caused the land to advance on the 


sea. 

The Danish archeologists concluded that these 
shell mounds were very ancient, on account of the 
shells being much larger than those of similar 
species now found on the Danish shores. It was 
supposed that the waters of the Baltic received, 
through the peninsula of Jutland, a great supply 
of the salt-water of the ocean. 
sea receives its tribute from rivers, and the fresh- 
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| water has altered the condition of the edible shells, 
until they are now of diminutive size. 
| Besides stone implements, fragments of rude 
| pottery, with cinders and charcoal, also occurred 
in these mounds, but nowhere implements of 
| bronze or iron. There were also bones of ani- 
mals of species which inhabited Northern Europe 
| within historic times. No remains of the extinct 
| mammalia appeared, except those of the urus, or 
wild bull, from which, according to some natural- 
ists, the modern cattle are descended. But as 


| the urus is spoken of by Casar in his Commen- | 


| taries, is alluded to in the Nibelungen Lied, and 
is believed to have existed in Germany down to the 
sixteenth century, it can not properly be placed 
among the extinct mammalia of the preceding 
periods, which had died away before any histor- 
ical record. ‘The bones of the urus were mingled 


also bones of carnivora, such as the lynx, fox, 
and wolf, but no signs of domesticated animals, 
| except the dog. Bones of birds also occurred ; 
those of the great auk, now extinct in Europe, 
and those of the capercailzie, which is believed 
to have fed upon the buds of the Scotch fir—a 
| circumstance which gives great antiquity to the 
| shell mounds, as this tree is not to be found in 
Denmark except in peat at a great depth. The 
| fir-tree was succeeded by the oak, which, in time, 
| was replaced by the beech. It undoubtedly re- 
quired a long series of centuries for both these 





| not been natives of Danish soil within the memory 
of man, while it is known that the law of alter- 

nance, which rules the trees of the forests, requires 
| many centuries to accomplish its course. ‘There 


| animals; the oaks and beeches fight the firs and 


with those of the reddeer and theroe. Therewere | 


pines, the conquerors taking possession of the soil 
of the conquered. But these wars are not decid- 
ed in a single battle; the plants struggle through 
many generations, and pursue calmly but surely 
their secular invasions. 

It is supposed that the men of the shell mound 
age had no knowledge of agriculture, as no ves- 
tiges of grain have been found. They lived on the 
products of the chase and of fishing. ‘They had 
boats hollowed out of a single tree, in which they 
went far out upon the briny deep in search of suste- 
nance, bony remains of deep-sea species, such as 
the herring, cod, and flounder, being found in the 
refuse heaps. 

Human skulls were also discovered in these 
mounds; they were small and round in shape, 
with a prominent ridge over the orbit of the eye, 
showing that this ancient race was of small stat- 
ure, with round heads and overhanging eyebrows ; 


| in short, they bore a strong resemblance to the | 
modern Laplanders. We conclude, with our art- | 


species to predominate, since the Scotch firs have | 


is a kind of war among plants, as well as among | 


ist, that their habitations were tents covered with 
the skins of the animals they had killed. Their 
mode of life obliged them to change their quarters 
rather often, but they returned to their old haunts 
when they expected to find abundant food. This 
way of living is still exemplified by the poorer 
population of Terra del Fuego. 

Shell mounds are not restricted to the shores of 
Denmark. They have also been found in Scot- 


land, England, France, Australia, the Malay | 


Peninsula, and North and South America. 

The fishermen represented in the engraving are 
placed on Danishshores ; they have pitched their 
tents for a time or a season, according to the 
abundance of fish or game, with a view of going 
farther on when the scarcity of food will oblige 
them to migrate to more productive fields. 
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| following method will also meet such cases : 


portion. 





at Washington. 
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CARRYING THERMOMETERS. 

Ir often happens in the transportation of ther- 
mometers, especially if the boxes are jarred, that 
a portion of the mercurial column separates and 
moves toward the end of the tube. This may 
generally be reunited with that in the bulb by 
allowing the thermometer to drop from two to 
three inches in a vertical position upon a card 
held in the left hand; or by holding the ther- 
mometer in the right hand, and striking the arm 
(not the thermometer) against the palm of the 
left hand; or, finally, by whirling the thermom- 
eter with care, and not too rapidly, by a cord 
attached to the end. In many cases, however, 
the detached column of mercury may be very 


| small, perhaps a degree, or even only half a de- 
| gree, so that the error it occasions may be re- 


ferred to inaccuracy in fixing the zero point, and 
in such cases its weight is not sufficient to enable 
it to overcome the adhesion to the glass. ‘The 
In- 
cline the thermometer, with the bulb highest, at 
an angle of 20° to 40°, and strike the bulb end 
gently with a flat piece of wood in the direction 
of the tube. Some of the mercury will pass out, 
fill the whole tube, and unite with the detached 
Then slowly and carefully change the 
| inclination of the thermometer until the bulb is 
so much depressed that the mercury barely be- 
gins to move toward it, and, as a rule, the whole 
| united column of mercury will flow toward the 
| bulb. A bubble of air will generally be present 
at the point where the separation previously took 
place, but if the inclination be carefully changed, 
as above directed, and jarring entirely avoided, 
it will remain upon the glass, and the previously 
dé@tached column will readily pass it. 
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ge This Number of Harper's WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
\s a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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LE With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY our readers will receive gratuitously a beauti- 
ly lustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

itaining the opening chapters of 

‘SPHINEAS REDUX,” 

a new Novel by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of 
Phineas Finn,” “ Orley Farm,” “ The Small 
at Allington,” and other popular novels. 
1 be beautifully illustrated, The SUPPLE- 

iso contains another installment of Miss 
’s popular Novel, “STRANGERS AND 
with an effective illustration, and 

ther pictorial and literary attractions, LORD 

Lyrron’s new Novel, “THE PAaRISIANs,” will 
be continued in the next Number of the WEEKLY. 

An illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT wil/ 

'so be sent out gratuitously with the next Num- 

f the WEEKLY. 
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THE CASE OF THE UNION 
PACIFIC. 
T can not be possible that the President 
_ is aware of the. proceedings that are be- 
ing carried on in the name of the United 
Stites against the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. For it is not putting the case too 
strongly to say that a powerful and deter- 
mined effort is being made by lawyers at the 
present moment to break down the credit 
of one of our most useful and indispensable 
railroads, without the least prospect of ad- 
vantage to the government or any one else. 

If the Union Pacific Railroad were a public 

nuisance, if its construction had been a crime 

instead of a vast national benefit, if its build- 
ers had been malefactors and miscreants, if 
it were to the interest of the people that we 
should return to the old régime of prairie 
wagons and pony expresses, the company 
could not ‘be treated with more implacable 
hostility than it is at present. If it were 
the great aim and object to disgust Euro- 
pean capitalists with American investments, 
and to propagate the belief that no reliance 
could be placed upon the solemn reiterated 
pledges of the Federal authorities, no differ- 
ent course from the one now taken could be 
adopted. Let us briefly recapitulate the facts. 

From the day California was admitted to 
the Union all statesmen agreed that a Pa- 
cific railroad was not only a commercial but, 

in a much higher degree, a political and mil- 

itary necessity. But so seemingly insuper- 

able were the difficulties of constructing 

two thousand miles of railway through a 

trackless desert, infested by savages, and in 

large part destitute of wood and water, that 
private enterprise recoiled from the task. 

Bounties in land, money, and bonds were of- 

fered, and offered in vain. At length, in 

1262, when the war had begun, it had be- 

come evident that without a railroad it 

would be impossible to defend our Pacific 
possessions against a foreign foe, and it was 
clear to all minds that if private individuals 
could not be persuaded to build it, the gov- 
ernment must. Under these circumstances 
a bargain was made with certain enterpris- 
ing men, by which the construction of the 
line was secured. To insure them as far as 
possible from riinous loss, Congress agreed 
to give them $27,237,000 in bonds of the Unit- 
ed States, bearing six per cent. currency in- 
terest, and alternate sections of land through 
the desert the road was to traverse. That 
the intention of Congress was to give the 
bonds as a subsidy is evident from the lan- 
guage of the act, which is as follows: 

“‘ And be it further enacted that the grants aforesaid 
[the bonds and lands] are made upon condition that 
said company shall pay said bonds at maturity, and 
shall keep said railroad and telegraph line in repair 
and use, and shall at all times transmit dispatches 
over said telegraph line, and transport mails, troops, 

| munitions of war, supplies, and public stores 

iid railroad for the government whenever re- 
i to do so by any department thereof, and that 
overnment shall at all times have a preference in 
ol the same for all the purposes aforesaid at 
fair aud reasonable rates of compensation, not to ex- 


ceed the amounts paid by private parties for the same 
kind of service; and all compensation for services ren- 
dered for the government shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of said bonds and interest until the whole amount 
is fully paid.” 


The evident intention and expectation of 


Congress were that the government trans- 
portation would eventually extinguish the 
bonds and interest. It may be mentioned 
here that in 1864 this provision of the act 
of 1862 was amended, and “only one-half 
the compensation for services rendered the 
government by the company” was “ required 
to be applied to the payment of the bonds 
issued by the government.” Notwithstand- 
ing this clear provision of law, Mr. Secretary 
BOUTWELL, in 1871, assumed the right of 
withholding from the Union Pacific the 
whole instead of half the government trans- 
portation; whereupon in March, 1871, Con- 
gress passed a further declaratory act, by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury was 
“directed to pay over in money to the Pa- 
cific Railroad Companies one-half of the 
compensation at the rate provided by law.” 
The company may fairly have presumed that 
this settled the matter. But last spring, in 
the heat of the Crédit Mobilier discussion, 
Congress again reversed its policy, and di- 
rected the secretary to retain the whole 
compensation, which is now done. 

In return for the United States bonds and 
lands the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
agreed to construct a first-class railway and 
telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
eastern terminus of the Central Pacific, to 
have them finished by 1st July, 1874, and to 
run the line regularly thereafter. It was 
well understood that in consequence of the 
want of local traffic the road could probably 
not be run except at a loss. By the act of 
1864 the time for completing the road was 
extended to Ist July, 1875. 

On the faith of the bargain thus solemnly 
concluded between the United States and 
the company the latter began work. It was 
an undertaking of such magnitude and dif- 
ficulty that its projectors were generally re- 
garded as wild enthusiasts who were ruin- 
ing themselves for a national conceit. Each 
working party had to be protected by an 
armed escort, to guard them against Indian 
attacks, and their supplies of all kinds, in- 
cluding food and water, had to be carried 
from the Missouri. The country they were 
traversing did nat furnish a pound of bread 
or a single railway tie. And hardly had the 
work been fairly begun than peace was de- 
clared, and a financial crisis began which 
rendered it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to negotiate railway bonds. Mr. 
M‘CULLOUGH began to contract the curren- 
cy, and new railway companies found them- 
selves unable to raise adollar. It is not too 
much to say that but for the indomitable 
energy of two men—OAKES AMES, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Tuomas C. Durant, of New 
York—the road would, at least for a time, 
have been abandoned. Both men of large 
personal means, they poured their own mon- 
ey into the company’s treasury, and both, 
before the completion of the road, were com- 
pelled to suspend payments. But they nev- 
er lost faith. When the company was un- 
able to sell its bonds they and their friends 
furnished the money required, and in spite 
of Indians, and monetary panics, and the gen- 
eral derision of Wall Street, the work went 
on, month after month and year after year, 
until at last, in May, 1869, the whole 1038 
miles of road were built, and railway com- 

munication was opened with the Pacific 
Ocean six years before the time covenanted 
in the bargain with the government. 

Every one knows that railways are built 
by contract. The company contracts with 
an engineer to build so many miles of road, 
for which he receives pay in money and 
bonds and stock of the company. In the 
case of the Union Pacifie the directors con- 
tracted with themselves under the name of 
the Crédit Mobilier. It is, of course, a sus- 
picious circumstance for a man acting as 
trustee for others to make bargains with 
himself individually. He must be sure that 
such bargains are fair to the cestuy que trust. 
In this case the directors of the Union Pa- 
cific claim that all their bargains were fair, 
and, furthermore, that they could get no one 
to build the road on better terms. The 
road was no sooner completed, however, 
than people began to cry out against the 
enormous profits which its builders were 
said to have made. The very people who 
had derided DurANT and AMEs as wild en- 
thusiasts, and had chuckled over their fail- 
ure as an event which they had foreseen long 
ago, now accused them of having robbed the 
government and the company. Officers of 
the United States, forgetting that by the 
opening of the road six years before the 
time set, the government would save in 
transportation more than the whole amount 
of the bonds issued to the company, forget- 
ting that only a few years before, when 
JOHNSTON lay before Salt Lake City, the 
United States had 25,000 oxen on the Plains, 
and was paying $24 for the transportation 
of a barrel of flour to his army, denounced 
the Union Pacific as a fraud. It was im- 

possible to recall the bonds and lands grant- 
ed. But the government did what it could. 
It refused to allow the bonds to be used as 





a banking basis. And it refused, on frivo- 





lous pretexts, to issue the patents for a large 
number of acres granted to the company. 
Worse was to come. 

In the canvass of 1872 it transpired that 
several leading members of both political 
parties had been interested in the Crédit 
Mobilier. The scandal was aggravated by 
uncandid denials of the fact. An investiga- 
tion followed, in which reputations dear to 
the country were wrecked. Congress work- 
ed itself into a fury over the matter, and 
both parties finding themselves involved in 
the disgrace, fell foul of the company. The 
Attorney-General was directed to bring suit 
against the Union Pacific, and that suit Has 
now been brought. 

It is not worth while to wade through the 
long bill in equity filed by Messrs. PERRY, 
JENCKES, and ASHTON on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. The charges against the Union 
Pacific Company are simply childish—that 
it is bankrupt; that it ought not to have is- 
sued bonds (perhaps the attorneys will show 
how it could have obtained money without 
doing so); that it ought to have got par for 
its stock; that it should have built the road 
with the proceeds of the government bonds 
alone; that it is in debt to its officers; that 
the stock has no value, etc., ete. Naturally 
enough, the Union Pacific directors do not 
propose to appear in court to contest idle 
nonsense of this kind. But the government 
counsel have succeeded in obtaining injunc- 
tions against the payment of interest on 
bonds held by stockholders in the Crédit 
Mobilier, and against the transfer of stock 
in the names of such stockholders. This in- 
flicts serious injury upon the credit of the 
company and upon innocent holders of stock. 
If the government can prove that the Crédit 
Mobilier people, who were likewise the di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific, got more for 
building the road than they should have 
done, no one will object to seeing them forced 
to disgorge, though it is not clear at first 
sight how the United States can be a party 
to a suit for the purpose. But this result 
will not be attained or approached by break- 
ing down the credit of the railroad compa- 
ny. It will not be helped by the issue of 
the injunction asked for against the issue 
of the new bonds with which the income 
bonds are to be redeemed next year. If the 
company be, as Messrs. ASHTON and Co. say, 
in dreadful straits, surely it would be better 
to help it rather than add to its embarrass- 
ments. If it was robbed by its builders, 
that is no reason the lawyers should rob it 
now. 

The proceedings taken by Messrs. ASHTON, 
PERRY, and JENCKES in the name of the 
United States against the Union Pacific Com- 
pany can do no good to any one, but they can 
not fail to do injury to a corporation that 
deserves public support, and to reflect little 
credit on the government from which they 
purport to emanate. 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE notion of the decline of Protestantism 
seems to have been adopted by some of our 
leading journals without a careful examina- 
tion of the facts, and various remedies or 
explanations are offered for a condition of 
things that has no existence except in fancy. 
It is not true that Protestantism shows any 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, the 
principles of a pure religion were never so 
active as at the present moment, nor were 
the chief Protestant denominations ever 
more rapidly extending their influence over 
the great body of the people. No doubt 
among the wealthier and what are called 
the fashionable circles of Europe and Amer- 
ica, among minds enervated by luxury and 
weakened by a long course of sensual in- 
dulgence, there is a tendency, as there must 
always be, to sink into formalism. Intellects 
constrained within the narrow limits of a 
decaying European caste, or degraded by 
the puerilities of its transatlantic imitators, 
may fall an easy prey to idle superstition, 
may abandon a pure faith for the lenient re- 
quirements of a lower grade of civilization. 
But except in this class the course of Prot- 
estantism is still onward. Some wealthy 
churches may have become temples of mam- 
mon. In the fierce struggle for money, in 
the lavish expenditure of the time, men emi- 
nent for a Christian reputation may often 
startle the community by a sudden rey ~ 
tion of their utter corruption. zr 





Prote ” ;- 
ism never boasted its infallibility. Its chief 
supporters will sometimes prove unworthy 
of the name they bear. But this proves 
nothing. The true question is, What are the 
Protestant bodies doing for the people? How 
far are they overmastering the principle of 
evil by the agencies of education, of preach- 
ing, and of all the devices of humanitarian 
progress? By their fruits they are content 
to be known. 

And here we are able to affirm that within 
the past ten years nearly all the Protestant 
bodies have shown an extraordinary in- 
crease. If we take as an example the Lu- 
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theran Church, which owes much of its prog- 
ress to immigration, we find that in 1850 it 
numbered 1231 churches ; in 1860, 2128; in 
1870, 3032 church organizations. In other 
words, in twenty years the churches of this 
single Protestant denomination have near- 
ly trebled. The number of its sittings is 
977,332, indicating a church connection of 
nearly a million of worshipers, if not one 
still more extensive. The Protestant Epis- 
copal denomination is little less progressive. 
In 1850 it had 1459; in 1860, 2145; and in 
1870, 2601 church edifices or organizations. 
And as it is probable that the earlier returns 
were somewhat exaggerated compared with 
the more careful inquiries of the present cen- 
sus, the rate of its increase is probably more 
rapid than the record seems to show. Of 
the great Baptist body, which is noted for 
its energy and its adaptability to all classes 
of the people, we have a still more remark. 
able account. In 1850 its churches num- 
bered 9376; in 1860, 11,221; in 1870 its or- 
ganizations were, according to the returns 
of the census, 14,474; according to its own 
records, over 17,000. Thus five thousand 
Baptist churches, by their own account, have 
sprung up within the past ten years, or at 
the rate of nearly one and one-half a day. 
Five hundred Baptist congregations are 
formed every year. The Methodists are 
equally progressive, and even more numer- 
eus. They had in 1850 13,302 churches; in 
1860, 19,883 ; and in 1870 their organizations 
are given at the extraordinary number of 
25,278. They too, therefore, during the past 
ten years must have created churches or 
church organizations at the rate of nearly 
two a day. 

The idea, therefore, of any decay or even 
check in the progress of Protestantism 
among us must be at once dismissed. It 
advances with renewed vigor. It plants 
yearly fifteen hundred churches. It pene- 
trates deep into the heart of the people. It 
flourishes in the new Territories of the West 
and in the throngs of the Eastern cities ; 
and when we remember that each one of its 
church organizations is usually followed by 
a Sunday-school, a Bible class, societies for 
helping the sick and poor, charitable and 
helpful unions of various kinds, we may 
easily see that Protestantism is an enormous 
stimulant to the practice of humanity, and 
to intellectual and physical improvement. 
Moving chiefly among the working classes, 
it sustains the purity of the nation. What- 
ever be the defects of some or even of all its 
members, the tendency of Protestantism is 
upward. 

In spiritual matters the advance of Ro- 
manism is far less rapid. Notwithstanding 
its immense aid from foreign immigration, 
while the growth of Protestantism results 
chiefly from new conversions among the na- 
tive population, the Roman Catholic church 
organizations numbered, in 1870, only 4127 
to 2550 in 1860. It is true, each one of these 
churches attracts probably a far larger con- 
gregation than most of the Protestant, yet 
if we withdraw from Romanism the stimu- 
lus of immigration, it would plainly make 
but slow progress compared to its evangel- 
ical rivals. Its whole strength lies in what 
it borrows from European sources ; it weak- 
ens its numbers in foreign countries in or- 
der to build up its denomination here ; and 
should the immigration from Ireland con- 
tinue with unabated vigor, it is not impos- 
sible that the Protestant population of that 
island may within twenty years approach 
very closely to the Roman Catholic. But 
the most remarkable, and perhaps most 
alarming, trait of Romanism among us is 
the enormous increase of its wealth. With- 
in twenty years, compared with the num- 
ber of its church organizations, it has be- 
come the richest of all the denominations. 
Its property in that period has increased 
sixfold. Its value is returned in 1870 at 
$60,985,566; in 1850 it was but $9,256,758. 
The Methodist denomination is the only one 
that surpasses it, and no Protestant body 
can pretend to rival its wonderful capacity 
for accumulation. When we reflect that 
this vast property is held by the Roman 
bishops, under the supervision of their Eu- 
ropean head, and that within the next ten 
years, if it preserve the same rate of in- 
crease, it will be nearly trebled, we must 
look with natural distrust upon the concen- 
tration of so vast a power in a single body 

. caste. 

/nd here we encounter that dangerous 
trait in modern Romanism which has already 
excited the alarm of all sincere lovers of 
freedom. It is growing not as a spiritual 
body, to which there could be no objection, 
but as a political faction. Its power lies in 
its unity, its wealth, and its strict obedience 
to a foreign dictator. Protestantism as such 
has no political strength nor aim. It is di- 
vided and powerless. Romanism has long 
united the great mass of its adherents in & 
struggle for secular power. The Roman 
Catholic vote of the city of New York, for 
example, was given solidly for TWEED and 
SWEENY because they acted as its instru- 
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ments. They helped it to large sums of 
money from the public funds; they aided it 
in building up a throng of Roman Catholic 
schools. Tammany Hall has long been a 
Catholic Club. The chief political aim of 
Romanism at present is to destroy the Amer- 
ican system of education ; what its further 
aims may be it is not difficult to conceive ; 
and that the majority of the people will be 
forced for their own preservation to meet it 
as a political party, irrespective of all theo- 
logical grounds of controversy, is a necessary 
consequence of its own imprudence. 

In a future article we propose to review 
the condition of Protestantism in Europe. 


—— = 3 


THE FARMERS AND THE 
RAILWAYS. 


THE excitement among the Western farm- 
ersis increasing. Shut out from a cheap and 
free communication with the rest of the 
country by the intolerable monopoly that 
controls the avenues of trade, forced to linger 
in comparative poverty while all other ma- 
terial interests are flourishing, deprived of 
the fruits of their labors by the want of an 
accessible market, they have joined in an 
effort to redress their wrongs. And it is 
plain that so useful and deserving a portion 
of the community will not appeal to the 
rest of their fellow-citizens in vain. There 
is no one who is disinterested that is not 
anxious to spread ease and contentment 
through all that intelligent and active pop- 
ulation which has pressed onward into the 
upper valley of the Mississippi, and whose 
honorable toil gives plenty and prosperity 
to the crowded cities of the East. The sin- 
gle aim of the farmers is to secure an ade- 
quate means of transportation for their pro- 
ductions. They offer the first necessaries of 
life to all the people; they ask for a cheap 
access to the Eastern markets. Thus far they 
have contented themselves with an effort to 
reduce the fares and freights on existing rail- 
ways, and have succeeded to a limited extent 
in securing some change in railway tariffs. 
But it isestill doubtful whether the railway 
managers will not be able to render these 
changes altogether useless. The railways 
hold the chief lines of traffic. Within five 
years their trade has more than doubled. 
The three great lines are overburdened with 
the amount of business offering. They al- 
ready carry the larger share of the food of 
the nation; and no legislative action can 
enable the New York Central, the Erie, or 
the Pennsytvania roads to supply the wants 
of the West, or prevent them from extort- 
ing from the farmer a tariff sufficient to con- 
sume his profits and leave him in perpetual 
indigence. 

The Congressional committee who were 
appointed to examine into this important 
matter have, we believe, given it a careful 
attention, and their report will no doubt 
contain much useful information as well as 
some suggestions as to the best method of 
satisfying the wants of the farmers. But 
the real difficulty is apparent to every one. 
The three railways are unable or unwilling 
to carry freight cheaply; it is certain that 
they seize upon their opportunity to extort 
large sums from the community. When the 
canals and rivers are open, they lower their 
rates nearly one-half. But no sooner does 
the frost of winter stop the travel on the 
water-courses than the railways advance 
their prices, and force the people to pay for 
the support of a plain monopoly. In sum- 
mer the cost of carrying a bushel of grain 
from Chicago to New York is about twenty- 
five cents; in winter, forty-two cents. The 
fact is undisputed; the deduction clear. 
When they have no rival the monopolies 
put their own prices on traffic, and when 
they fear competition they consult the in- 
terests of the public. But it is plain that 
no improvement or enlargement of the ca- 
nals can prevent the railways from ruling 
the cost of transportation for nearly half the 
year, and from placing what restraints they 
please upon the course of trade. 

Private competition has evidently failed 
to give relief to the farmer or to the con- 
sumer of food. The railways combine when- 
ever the canals cease to interfere, and it fol- 
lows, therefore, that the only way of escap- 
ing from the monopoly is either to provide a 
hew means of communication or to lower the 
tariffs of existing railways by legislative in 
terference. But even could this last me. us 
be applied, it does not seem that the exiist- 
ing lines are capable of supplying the wants 
of the business community. They have al- 
ready more freight than they can carry, and 
with the rapid growth of the Northwest 
their inability must every day become more 
apparent. We are told by the Railway Jour- 
nal that the lines of railways have grown 
too rapidly for the wants of the people, that 
many have long been incapable of paying 
dividends; but this statement is evidently 
wholly untrue as to the great trunk lines 
between the East and the West. Here the 
wants of the community have plainly far 





outgrown the means of travel, and should 
the Congressional committee recommend 
the building of a new freight line from New 
York to Minnesota, it will do more to satisfy 
the wishes of farmers’ granges than in any 
other way. Legislation has failed to give 
them what they need. The great railways 
laugh at the outcries of the people. No 
competition can help them. It is the nation- 
al government alone that has sufficient 
strength to save the community from the 
forestallers by opening a new avenue of 
trade that can never be closed by VANDER- 
BILT or purchased by GouLD. Its completion 
would be immediately followed by a fall in 
the prices of food, coal, and other necessa- 
ries of life. 


=s 


OUR EDUCATORS. 


THE President and his majority in the 
Board of Education have rested for a long 
vacation from their labors. They have 
succeeded thus far chiefly in retaining the 
unpopular clerk who was the legacy of 
TWEED and SWEENY, and who has proba- 
bly done more than any other man to em- 
barrass and injure the cause of public in- 
struction among us. By his agency, when 
a member of the Legislature at Albany in 
1869, the enemies of the public schools were 
enabled to expel from the educational de- 
partment every one who could be trusted to 
oppose their aims. TWEED and SWEENY 
and the Roman priesthood would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the complete 
control of the department. KIERNAN car- 
ried through the bill by which the whole 
elective board, of which President NEmson 
was then a member, was swept away. The 
choice of a Board of Education was intrust- 
ed to the ministerial care of Mayor HALL, 
and, it is stated, Mayor HALL in all educa- 
tional matters yielded to the modest so- 
licitations of SWEENY. BERNARD SMYTH, 
joining in his person several offices, took 
the presidency of the new department. 
KIERNAN became his clerk. As might 
naturally be expected, KIERNAN controlled 
the board, the scholars, and the teachers. 
Beside this, KIERNAN and his patron, SWEE- 
NY, had procured the passage of another 
bill, by which the excise money was appro- 
priated to the founding of a large number 
of Romish schools. They sprang up on all 
sides. They were built by the money of 
the city. They have flourished, while the 
public schools, under the care of SmyTH and 
KIERNAN, decayed. And as a last mark of 
tender regard, Mayor HALL committed to 
the care of KIERNAN and another Roman 
Catholic the distribution of the last allot- 
ment of the excise fund to the Romish 
schools, in defiance of the enactments of the 
Legislature, and in the form of a pious sub- 
terfuge. 

For three years KIERNAN and his allies 
have managed the public schools, The re- 
cent report of the board, which KIERNAN 
has been permitted by President NEILSON 
to compose at his leisure, shows with what 
results. The buildings have been suffered 
to go to decay, and are often a shame to the 
city. The number of the scholars has de- 
creased. The reputation of the department, 
under the control of its corrupt managers, 
has been fatally wounded. It is believed 
that a careful examination of its expendi- 
tures and its appointments during the past 
three years would reveal abuses at least as 
great as those that have prevailed in the 
other city departments. The especial aim 
of the new board should have been to com- 
mence @ thorough reform. They should at 
once have removed KIERNAN and all his al- 
lies. They should have banished all sec- 
tarianism and all politics from the domain 
of public instruction. Instead of this the 
President, to gratify the Romish faction, has 
insisted upon retaining the clerk appointed 
by TWEED and SWEENY. The only meas- 
ures the majority have introduced are a proj- 
ect to lower the teachers’ salaries, to de- 
grade the position of the most honorable 
and cultivated class of our citizens, and to 
destroy the efficiency of the primary schools, 
the foundation of the whole system. Nor 
could SmyTH and KrieRNAN or their priestly 
allies have devised measures better fitted to 
complete the ruin they had begun than 
those which President Nrmson and his 
supporters were willing to carry through, 
and which were defeated chiefly by the vig- 
a “us opposition of the lamented CusHina 
and the active minority. 

It is s.ated that during the rebellion Pres- 
ident NxILSON was known as a sympathizer 
with the Southern rebels. If this be so, he 
can scarcely be fitted to control an American 
system of education, he can scarcely be the 
friend of public instruction. However rep- 
utable in private life, in public he must 
prove an easy prey to the arts of the priest- 
hood and to political temptation. But the 
condition of the public schools now demands 
the prompt interference of the people. Let 
them impress upon the majority of the board 








their determination to have the best means 











of educating their children. We believe the 
majority have been misled and deceived. 
They will hear the people. They are men 
of character and respectability. No one 
doubts that they have erred chiefly through 
inexperience. It may be that, instructed by 
their disastrous beginning, they will proceed 
the more actively in their future reforms, 
and win the confidence of the public by a 
fearless performance of their duty. But we 
are sure that the people are resolved to sweep 
away every obstacle in the way of popular 
education, and are no longer to be intimi- 
dated or deceived by its foes. 


PERSONAL. 


Dogs, like men, are not all courageous. With 
both the bark is often worse than the bite. That 
was the case with KELLEyY’s dog, who from his 
kennel near the mansion of CaLes CusHINa@, in 
Washington, nightly sent forth his strident howl, 
to the measureless disgust of that statesman. He 
was of the pestering species 

“Who do delight 
To howl by night, 
*Cause ’tis their nature to.” 
In Ross Browne's Yusef there is a frontispiece 
entitled ‘A General View of Constantinople.” 
The view consists simply of a horde of dogs. It 
is a city of whelps. Not so at the Federal capi- 
tal. Only this one cur, represented in the case 
of CusHINnG v. KELLEY, has come formally to 
the front. A partly parallel case, how ever, may 
be found in GOLDsMITH’s Reports (the Islington 
case, vol. i., p. 134), where the friendly relations 
that had long subsisted between master and cur 
were unpleasantly interrupted, and led to ulti- 
mate disaster. The facts were: 
“In that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree, 
“This dog and Carrs first were friends, 
But in a pique, you see, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and howled at C, 
* Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering people ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits 
In howling at the man, 


* But soon a wonder came to light 
That showed they all were blind: 
Cusine recovered from his fright, 
And Ke.iey—he was fined.” 

—Mr. Witkre CoLiins’s first appearance in 
London as a reader was an entire success. He 
does not act to so great an extent as did Dick- 
ENS, but the manner in which he represented an 
old soldier is said to have shown that he is fully 
equal to the delineation of character, and that 
he has the power to rivet the attention of an 
audience. he story he selected to read was 
the tale from his own pen entitled “A Terribly 
Strange Bed,’”’ which, originally inserted in Mr. 
Dickens’s Household Words, subsequently ap- 
peared in the collection After Dark. It relates, 
as may be remembered, to an attempt made to 
murder the supposed narrator in a French gam- 
ing-house by means of a bed with a heavy can- 
opy, and may remind some old-fashioned per- 
sons of an incident in SMOLLETT’s Count Fathom. 

—‘* Grace Greenwood”’ has come out boldly in 
favor of slaughter. ‘The fact is,” she says, 
‘*there are too many of us women. And there 
seems no relief for coming generations except 
through the heroic remedy of putting all female 
infants out of the way. Nothing could be so 
good for us except a long and glorious succes- 
sion of Herops.”’ 

—When Mr. Ricnarp ScHELL gets an idea 
that a particular thing of a benevolent or public 
character should be done, in which moneyed men 
should participate, he rises suddenly from the 
huge Shaker rocking-chair which occupies a 
considerable portion of his counting-room, puts 
on his Amidon, and mildly: ,entions to his clerk 
that he is “‘ going out for a little while.” Some- 
times he is not seen till next day. In this way 
he some time ago emitted himself, and entering 
the counting-rooms of his friends observed, ‘ 
am going to have a monument erected in Cen- 
tral Park to Wini1aM H. Sewarp. Just make 
out your check for one hundred dollars. You 
needn’t send itin; I'll wait forit.’’ In this way 
the necessary amount—$25,000—was obtained, 
and a few days since a meeting of the subscrib- 
ers was held, at which Mr. RANDOLPH ROGERS 
submitted several designs and drawings. No 
model was selected, but it is understood that 
the committee are in favor of a model in a sit- 
ting posture. The statue will be modeled in 
Rome and cast in Munich, and will weigh, ex- 
clusive of the pedestal, about seven tons. 

—Ex-Senator Tipton, of Nebraska, has gone 
into farming on a grand scale since he dropped 
out of Congress. Having set out 2000 apple- 
trees, and given warning to immature youths as 
to hatchets, and shade trees in abundance, he is 
now planting two and a half miles of hedge, fif- 
ty acres of wheat, twenty of oats, and fifteen of 
corn; and all this has the industrous TrpTon 
done himself, with the assistance of one man. 

—It is seldom that a legal firm is formed em- 
bracing so much ability as that just entered into 
at Chicago by ex-Senator TRUMBULL, for many 
years chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and 
one of the strongest men in the Senate, ex- 
Senator DooriTTLe, of Wisconsin, and Judge 
LAWRENCE, late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. As the Scotchman said, “It 
must be a verra clear case indeed they canna 
confuse.” 

—Thirty years ago, when General Nyg, then a 
very young man, was judge in Madison County, 
he one day visited the county jail as an inspect- 
or, and found among the inmates a lad of thir- 
teen confined on a charge of theft. Struck by 
his appearance, he privately investigated the 
matter, and became satisfied it was not a case for 
conviction. At the opening of court the lad 
and his surety were on hand, and the young 
judge appealed to the District Attorney to enter 
& nol. pros.» which that officer refused. ‘* Well, 
then,”’ said Judge Nys, “T will state the facts 
to the jury and take the responsibility.” When 
the case was ready for the judge’s charge, he did 
state the facts, and an instant acquittal followed. 
After adjournment he sent for the boy, and find- 
ing that he was bright but poor, he interested 
himself in obtaining for him a midshipman’s ap- 








paleent, By good conduct he rose rapidly 
n his profession, and during the war was one 
of the ablest of Farracut’s captains. 

—Ex-President Jonson has had the cholera, 
but with characteristic obstinacy, based on con- 
stitutional grounds, he declined to yield to its 
demands. After recovering he did all he could 
to administer to the wants of the many who 
were sick in his neighborhood. The old gentle- 
man means to leave Greenville, and settle either 
in Knoxville, Nashville, or Washington city. 

—No wonder that the Hon. Sampson ALMY, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, is a strong man ag 
well as a large manufacturer. He has gone to 
Saratoga again. For fifty-five years he has been 
a constant visitor at those health-giving waters, 
dating back to when there were only three 
houses in Saratoga. ’ 

—At the close of the last year the amount in 
trust of Mr. Peanopy’s great bequest for the 
benefit of the poor of London amounted to 
$1,114,000, and another sum of $500,000 is to be 
added to the principal during the present year. 
The number of families occupying apartments 
under his bequest is 847, and the aumber of per- 
sons benefited by it 3407. It was stated at the 
recent meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, held in this eity, that the in- 
come of the fund to be expended in the Southern 
States for educational purposes during the pres- 
ent year would be about $130,000, vast year 
$130,000 had been expended by them for free 
common schools in the South, thus making 
nearly $1,000,000 with the amount contributed 
in connection therewith by the people them- 
selves, 

—Dvmas, the elder, was a bright man, but 
often met his match. He was proud of the 
large sum paid him for his writings. One even- 
ing in the salon of a rich financier the conversa- 
tion turned on the remuneration of men of let- 
ters. ‘I,’ said Dumas, ‘tam certainly the best 
paid. I receive thirty sous a line.” “Indeed, 
monsieur,” said a by-stander, “I have never 
worked for Jess than a million a line: what 
do you think of that?’ “Yon are joking.” 
‘Not at all.” “ What are you, then?’ “Con- 
structor of railways.”’ 

—DANIEL WEBSTER was a superior person, 
and, a3 a boy, smart, But be has a successor in 
his native New Hampshire who, if he live long 
enough, will, like Dan’, find “room enough 
for himself on the top rung of the ladder.” 
This youth, residing at Dover, refused to take 
a pill. His crafty mother thereupon secretly 
placed the pill in a preserved pear and gave it 
to him. Presently she asked, ‘Tom, have you 
eaten the pear?” Tomas, not first class as pre- 
varicator, nobly replied, **‘ Yes, mother, all but 
the seed.”’ 

—In a recent English book we find the follow- 
ing interesting *‘ personal’ of Jonn SINGLETON 
COPLEY, born in besten, that occurred soon aft- 
er he left college at Cambridge, England, and 
before he had dreamed of becoming Lord Chan- 
eellor Lynpuurst. On graduating he was- 
awarded “The Traveling Bachelor's’ grant, 
which enabled him to revisit the United States. 
On arriving here he formed the acquaintance of 
a French gentleman of his own age. They be- 
came intimate, and were companions in many 
of their journeys through the States. At length 
they parted with regret and with strong feclings 
of friendship. Copiey returned to England, 
and thirty-two years later was made Lord Chan- 
cellor. Some time after, visiting Paris, he went 
to the Tuileries to be presented. The mo- 
ment, however, he entered the throne-room, 
and before his name was announced, the king, 
Louis PHILippe, stepped forward and exclaim- 
ed, “‘Good God, is it you, Copitey ?”’ and with 
French empressement embraced Lord LYNDHURST. 
His majesty was the French companion who, 
under the adopted name he used in exile, had 
accompanied CopLey on his American travels. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Lance fire occurred in Baltimore, Maryland, July 
2% One hundred buildings and a large amount of 
property were destroyed. The total loss is estimated 
at one million dollars. 

A powder-mil! near Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, ex- 
ploded July 21, killing one man, and shaking the coun- 
try for miles around. 

Bush-whackers attacked a train on the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railway July 21, when about 
forty miles weet of Des Moines, throwing it from the 
track, killing the engineer, firing at the passengers, 
and robbing the express. 

Patrolman Patrick H. Byrnes, of the Eighth Pre- 
cinct Police of this city, has been presented with a 
check for $1000 from the Riot Relief Fund for gallant 
conduct in arresting two ruffians after they had almost 
killed him, 

The steamer Tigress, of the Arctic Seaggh Expedi- 
tion, has reached St. Johna, Newfoundland, in safety. 

The sidewalk booths around Washington > 





Market 
have been removed by the sanitary authorities on the 
ground that they imperiled the public health. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In Spain the Carlists have “looted” and destroyed 
the town of Igualada. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made on the life of Marshal Serrano at Biarritz, July 
21, It is reported that the Iberian regiment went to 
Cartagena to quell the outbreak went over to the 
Carlists. The fortifications of the city and the war 
vessels in the harbor were surrendered to the revoln- 
tionists. Four of the vessels are said to be the finest 
in the Spanish navy. The Cortes bas approved a bill 
providing for the imposition of extraordinary war 
taxes, Persons who are known to be in syfapathy 
with the Carlists are to be taxed heavier than the loyal 
population. It is rumored that the minority in the 
Cortes will leave Madrid, and set ~ | a new govern- 
ment at Cartagena. Two hundred and fifty gens- 
d’armes in Barcelona have joined the Carlists. The 
insurgents, to the number of 6000, are said to be 
marching on Madrid. The president of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety has fled from the city, 

Jules Favre attacked the foreign peters the French 
government in the National Assembly July 21, and de- 
manded also to know why it accorded impunity to the 
insulters of ex-President Thiers. The German troops 
have evacuated Méziéres and Charleville in the depart- 
ment of Ardennes. 

Russia has concluded a treaty with Khiva. The 
Khan peauians to pay 2,000,000 rubles to Keswia and 


to abolish capital om in voto which 
Russia guarantees the ag 
ian troops will occu Khiva until the inderani 
sian trooy py ; ao ee pe As 
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» ‘Turcoman 

The Pope is said to have forbidden the ~ pry ond 

receive the curé of Santa Cruz on his arrival ~ 
The Mexican t has been capture 

and his band put to t by General Ceballos. — 
Another revolution brokes out in San Domingo, 
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NEW BIBLE-HOUSE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


As the building of a Bible and Mis- 
sion House in Constantinople marks 
an era in the progress of Christianity 
and civilization in the Orient, we give 
on this page an engraving of the struc- 
ture. It was built by the liberality of 
private individuals. 

Kis site commands a full view of the 
magnificent harbor, the Golden Horn, 
and a portion of the Bosphorus. ‘Toa 
traveler entering the city its neat, 
plain, substantial walls present a 
strange contrast to the irregular and 
fantastic architecture which surrounds 
it. ‘The site is also well chosen with 
reference to business purposes, and is, 
at the same time, safe in a great de- 
gree from danger of fire—a very im- 
portant consideration in such a city 
as Constantinople. Indeed, in every 
respect, a more advantageous site 
could hardly be found in the entire 
city. Historically, too, it is interest- 
ing, being supposed by the best au- 
thorities to be that of an old Greek 
monastery. 

The building is eighty feet in length 
by seventy-one feet in depth, and four 
stories high. ‘The material is stone. 
The floors are supported by iron gird- 
ers, and iron doors and shutters ren- 
der the building as nearly fire-proof as 
possible. The front is of straw-col- 
ored sandstone, with cornices and 
window trimmings of gray marble 
from Trieste. ‘The central doorway, 
supported by columns of black marble, 
is a marked feature of the building. 
The entire cost was $66,920 34, in 
gold, of which $17,820 58 were paid 
for the site. 

Strangely enough, the idea of this 
building was suggested to the Rev. 
Mr. Buss, agent of the American 
Bible Society in Constantinople, by a 
conversation between some natives, 
casually overheard. ‘They were talk- 
ing about the Protestant missionaries. 
“*'They are very good people,” said 
one, ‘* but they do not know how to 
do business. ‘hey have no permanent 
place. One year they are here, and 
another there. The Catholics evi- 
dently intend to stay. They are put- 
ting up substantial buildings for 
schools and churches. ‘These Prot- 
estants do not seem to intend to stay 
permanently.” Up to this time the 
society had no permanent location for 
its offices, but kept moving about from 
plage to place. Impressed with what 

he had overheard, Mr. Butss set him- 
self to the work of raising money to 


begin operations. ‘This was in 1866. 
following year, $50,000 having been raised, 
preparations for building were commenced. An | 
eligible site soon offered, but it was not till Jan- | tions, and interest on the $50,000, that sum was | who wished the site for himself, and afterward 
uary, 1869, that the contract was signed, while | 
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the permit to build was not obtained till Septem- | fruitless. The history of these years would be 
ber, 1870, and the building not completed till | interesting and instructive, had we time or space 


June, 1872. Meanwhile, by additional contribu- | to relate it. The opposition of a Turkish pasha, | The prison gate opens into the public square, 
where they will shortly either have their hands 


and feet chopped off, or be crucified, blown from 


In the 


raised to over $60,000, so that the delay was not | of certain officers of the government, when they | 
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learned what the new building was to 
be, the law’s delay, the devices resort- 
ed to to hamper the work, would give 
no small insight into Turkish politics. 
On the other hand, the account of the 
vexations and delays connected with 
clearing the ground, laying the foun- 
dations, and putting up the building 
would form a curious commentary on 
Eastern usages, At last the work was 
completed, and on June 9, 1872, the 
building was dedicated to the work of 
the Bible in the Levant. 


PERSIAN HIGHWAY 
ROBBERS. 

‘We shall be on the spot by tele- 
graph, and the punishment will be se- 
vere, "was the Shah's pa ting admoni- 
tion to his subjects when starting on 
his European tour. Little care, how- 
ever, his unruly subjects for his pres- 
ence by telegraph, and the state of the 
country has recently become more and 
more unsafe from the frequent robber- 
ies and daring attacks on caravans—so 
numerous, states a correspondent of 
the Times of India, that they are not 
worth while reporting, ‘The lower il- 
lustration on this page, representing a 
group of these highwaymen in durance 
vile at Shiraz, is engraved from a pho- 
tograph from life by the Hon. Eve 
LYN II. Extis, who has been travel- 
ing for some months past in Persia. 
Twelve of the prisoners « miously 
enough formed part of a gang which 
had attacked his party while on its 


way from Bushire to Shiraz. Con- 
cerning the present pleasures of Ver- 
sian travel, Mr. Eciis writes: ‘* Al- 


though five regiments have been sent 
to Shiraz to secure the tranquillity of 
Fars, no caravan reaches its destina- 
tion without being either attacked or 
plundered. Posting has become im- 
possible for the solitary traveler, while 
the unhappy villagers, unless in con- 
siderable numbers, are waylaid and 
ill treated merely for the sake of their 
clothes by the Eelyots, or wandering 
tribes, ‘These ruffians, now quite un- 
checked, in large organized bands at 
tack villages and even small towns, 
stripping them of every thing. In- 
deed, it is expecied that Shiraz itself 
will be very insecure. Europeans, 
who formerly traveled about this coun- 
try in perfect safety, are now robbed 
and ill treated in the most barbarous 
manner, and in seme instances travel- 
ers have been brutally murdered.” 
The illustration shows a number of 
these wretches who had the ill lack 


to fall into the hands of the Governor of Shiraz. 
The fate of the friendless among them is certain. 
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guns, or have their throats cut like sheep, or 
be impaled and left to fester in the sun. But, 
unfortunately, the greater number cf them, after 
a few wee ks imprisonment and a possible bas- 
tinado, will be allowed to return to their former 
ovcupations on the king’s highway. 


AMERICANS INVADING EUROPE. 

One has only to watch the passenger lists 
published in the daily newspapers to form an 
adequate idea of the immense number of Amer- 
jcans rushing out of the country to spend the 
summer in the delights of European travel. 
Many patriotic persons shake their heads and 
igh over the enormous amount of money thus 
taken out of the country, and over the folly of 
going to London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Switzerland, the Nile, or Palestine, while the 
magnificent attractions of our own country are 
iratively neglected. ‘There is some reason 
the complaint. ‘Thousands of our country 






tor 


people visit Switzerland, and go into ecstasies 
over its pretty water-falls, who never-saw the 
White Mountains or Niagara. But it must be 


remembered that, aside from the fact that trav- 
eling is much cheaper in Europe than in the 
United States, the countries of the Old World 
offer attractions of a very powerful nature in 
which the New is wanting. ‘There are the 
charms of antiquity, of historical, romantic, lit- 
erary, and artistic association; the magnificent 





architecture, the innumerable picture-galleries, 
the quaint old cities and towns, the strange 
manners and customs of the different peoples— 


every thing to excite and gratify the curiosity so 
characteristic of Americans. Add to these the 
social attractions afforded by the great European 
capitals, and we shall not be at a loss to account 
for the great exodus which suggested Mr. Lum- 
LEY’s pleasant series of sketches on page 692. 


JAKE’S LUCK. 

‘““Wuatever will Mr. Squimps say? Oh, 
girls, to thiuk of it—poor washed-out Amanda 
Liza, with her check aprons and faded calicoes— 
to think of her turning out an heiress! Whew! 
it takes my breath away. What ’ll Jake do now, 
I wonder ?” 

Miss Jenny Smith was an acknowledged leader 


in the Squimps academy. She had maintained 
her rotund person and round good-natured face 
in spite of sour bread and scant rations. We 


thin and starveling girls looked up to her as a 

star of the first magnitude. We clustered round 
~ her in high conclave, as she sat on a desk in the 
school-room during the temporary absence of our 
worthy preceptor. 

**Oh, she'll never think of Jake again,” cried 


a sharp-faced girl in the corner. 
‘* ll bet she will,” rejoined Miss Smith, slap- 
ping her hand energeticaily on her old grammar. 


Miss Smith had ‘* big brothers,” which may part- 
ly account for the vim with which she was wont 
to express herself. ‘* But oh, don’t I wish it 
was me! ‘lo think that Amanda Liza, that I 
used to lend my old collars to—” 

** Young ladies, Miss Bimm!” cried a warning 
voice; whereat Jenny, with more haste than dig- 
nity, abandoned her lofty position, and there was 
reneral stampede for seats, as Miss Bimm, the 
head teacher, came sailing in, followed by Mr. 
Squimps, the principal, black, tall, and solemn 
as the shadow of a lamp-post. Now for stricter 
rules, longer lectures on propriety, and a general 
surveillance founded on ‘‘ certain recent occur- 
rences.” 

What would Mr. Squimps say? Ay, to be sure 


that was always a question of importance, and 
Wir. Squimps always said a good deal. Here was 
in especial theme for his eloquence ; for this case 
of poor Amanda Liza, who had been his bond- 
lave for ten years, cuffed and cornered, making 

) sign, and at last turning out to have relations 


of her own and a. heap of money, and leaving 
his establishment **‘ for good and all” in his ab- 
sence, was a /eetle too much for human nature, 

For Mr. Squimps did not dis- 
dain to descend to ‘‘ familiar colloquialisms” once 
in a while as a relief from the high mental strain 
of too much Latin and lexicon. 

Mr. Squimps should have been a public speak- 
er—so his wife declared, so all his friends af- 
firmed—only the trouble was he would never 
have known when to stop. There was no ‘‘ cork 
up” to him, the girls declared. Once given a lit- 
tle rope, a small vexation, an accidental jarring 
of his arrangements, and Mr, Squimps flowed 
out into limitless rivers of rhetoric. He argued 
his point down to the last whittle, wound up 
splendidly, touched up his side-whiskers, looked 
round for applause, turned over his wristbands, 
and, before you knew it, began again. 

This was a splendid opening, this of Amanda 
_ Liza’s—a girl whom he had taken out of ‘ pure” 

charity when her folks died of fever, a girl whom 
he had educated, brought up in his very family, 
and—and—and— Mr. Squimps felt himself pos- 
sessed on this occasion of all the stock in trade 
necessary for an orator. 

“* And Mr. Squimps like a father to her, too!” 
cried Mrs. Squimps, elevating her shriveled little 
hands. 

Mrs. Squimps was a small wrinkled lady, rus- 
tling about of an afternoon in a stiff voluminous 
silk, so little, so shriveled, she seemed to rattle 
in it as she walked, like a withered kernel in a 

alnut-shell. She had had the benefit of Mr. 
Squimps’s eloquence the greater part of her life, 
4s much like a worn-out text—thin and 
thumbed and faded. 

‘The good lady was humbly aware of her de- 


as he declared. 


and Ww 


ficiencies. A mere bit of quartz, she did not at- 
tempt to shine even in her husband's refulgence. 
All real authority in her department was dele- 


gated to Miss Bimm, who carried things with 


an air, taught the *‘ higher branches,” and took 
the lead. 

Mrs. Squimps meekly took the kitchen, emi- 
nently fitter, as her husband declared, for that 
department, which was the foundation of all 
others. ‘The foundation, prepared under Mrs. 
Squimps’s supervision, was not very substantial. 
But elegance was the aim, gentility the law, at 
the academy, as Mr. Squimps observed, and no 
one asked twice for the same dish. An army 
of hungry girls, he remarked privately to Mrs. 
Squimps, would devour all before them unless 
properly restrained. Undgr this aspect sour 
bread and chill pancakes were judicious. 
Amanda Liza, the girl about whom we were 
all just now in a furor, had assisted Mrs. Squimps 
and the maids in the kitchen of a morning, like- 
wise of an evening; between these she generally 
sandwiched the thin hour of study, which was de- 
nominated her ‘‘education.” She was a slim, 
drooping-eyed little thing, who never spoke up 
for herself; and if Jake hadn't spoken up for her 
once in a while, I think she would scarcely have 
held her own even under Mrs, Squimps’s moth- 
erly sway. 

“Qld Jake,” as we called him, was a black- 

eyed, ragged lad of eighteen, the factotum of the 
school, general fag, boot-black, and boy-of-all- 
work to the establishment, with an occasional 
elevation to coachman. Jake was subject to a 
state of chronic outbreak, restive, forgetful of 
rules, and ‘‘ dreadful sassy,” the maids declared. 
But Jake had his ideal, and that ideal was 
Miss Mandy Liza. Her pale, patient face, her 
soft, quiet voice, were potent with him. The 
girl was really poorer than Jake, lower in the 
scale, and with no apparent chance of rising 
from her bondage; but she recited with the 
young ladies, and it was Jake’s high ambition 
to help her through with her chores and get her 
into class. Jake’s guardianship of the girl was 
an accepted fact in the school and the village 
round about. No boy dared play any tricks on 
Amanda Liza. 
** Jest you wait till I get my luck, an’ I'll teach 
you!” was Jake’s admonition, accompanied with 
a clinching of his sturdy fist that ably seconded 
the argument. 

The girl took it all very quietly in her gentle 
way, and seemed to have a kindly regard for 
Juke—mending his coat occasionally, or darning 
his stockings—a thing Jake gallantly declared 
**she shouldn’t do never agin; he wouldn’t have 
no ladies waitin’ on him.” 

Ladies! The girls used to nudge each other 
and smile; but for all that they were very good 
to Amanda Liza, whose faded dress and meek 
ways set her apart from the noisy youthfulness 
of the rest of us. We never begrudged the ex- 
tra polish which Jake in his capacity of boot- 
black bestowed upon her shoes; and we did not 
laugh when those same shoes made their appear- 
ance one day adorned with a resplendent pair of 
steel buckles, which were afterward discovered to 
have been abstracted from the coachman’s rig, 
in which Jake occasionally did duty, and to 
which, I am sorry to add, he was ignominiously 
obliged to restore them. 

Occasionally, on some rare holiday, we girls 
had the privilege of a drive out into the country, 
when the Squimpses’ superannuated sorrel, cov- 
ered with an elaborate netting to conceal its de- 
ficiencies, and pricking up its tasseled ears with 
quite a show of spirit, would set off on a brisk 
trot, animated, no doubt, by the prospect of a 
grassy nibble along the road. Gay times were 
those. Jake was at his jolliest, and we all—old 
Dobbin included—forgot our ‘* short commons” 
and long lectures, and grew hilarious together. 
Even poor Amanda Liza, quietly stowed away 
in the back seat, brightened up in the sunlight, 
and was meekly merry. Once I remember old 
Dobbin cantered along so friskily that he upset 
the whole party on a mossy bit of rising ground, 
and, whisking his long tail facetiously, quietly 
betook himself to pasture, while we picked our- 
selves up as best we could. 

** We might have had worse luck,” said Jake, 
as he plucked Amanda Liza out of the heap, 
shook her out, and wiped the dust from her 
black apron, leaving the rest of the party to look 
after themselves. Which we did, scolding and 
laughing by turns, and giving, quite by acci- 
dent, the front seat beside Jake to Amanda Liza 
the rest of the way. Ah! the twilight that sum- 
mer evening was warm and mellow, the fields 
were gilded, the meadows fragrant, and we 
heard a refrain of the grand eternal poerp on the 
jolting seat of the old wagon, thoughZake was 
silent the rest of the way, looking furtively now 
and then at the girl beside him, and being very 
attentive toold Dobbin. Poor Jake! Amanda 
Liza had shot up clean out of his reach since 
then, and what we wanted to know was whether 
the girl would remember him now in the days 
of her elevation. 

A wealthy uncle, a splendid home, and money 
on her own account—ah! no wonder we had not 
seen Amanda since. 

“They touched her off like a sky-rocket, and 
she vanished,” said Jake, ruefully. 

Had she vanished for good? Then poetical 
justice was a myth, and Amanda’s patched shoes 
and faded dresses were not more worthless than 
she. We waited. We watched the windows 
furtively. We pricked up our ears at every ring 
of the door-bell, but weeks passed, and the gold- 
en coach-and-six in which our Cinderella was to 
arrive did not rattle up the drive to the Squimps 





academy. 

I think we had almost given it up, and Aman- 
da Liza’s base forgetfulness and ingratitude were 
becoming an old story, when one day at noon 
Jake came rushing in among us, hot and shining, 
and holding between his thumb and forefinger 
a dainty billet. He looked like an embodied 
‘**hurrah” at that moment. 

But to tell the truth, Jake conld not quite 





make out the writing, tus with all his ** oppor- 





tunities,” as our worthy principal designated his 
vicinage to wisdom and learning in the capacity 
of shoe-black, the lad was unable to decipher 
manuscript—‘‘ hadn’t the patience,” he declared. 

Jenny Smith read the letter for him amidst 
general applause. Justice and righteousness 
had triumphed, it appeared, and Amanda Liza 
had proved herself a “‘ regular brick,” as Jenny, 
with brimming eyes, observed, handing back the 
precious scrap of paper to Jake, who carefully 
wrapped it in his ragged handkerchief. The 
letter contained a brief invitation to the lad, 
urging him to come and see his old friend—a 
day was appointed for the visit, and the street 
and number where she was to be found were 
written out in a round, school-girl hand. A 
fashionable and wealthy quarter of the city, 
where Jake was not likely to be very familiar. 

Jake set himself to work without loss of time 
at blacking his boots, albeit the appointed day 
was somewhere about a week ahead. But it 
would take a deal of fixing, he explained confi- 
dentially, to get ready, and he hadn't much to 
fix with. Jake’s normal condition was not that 
of a dandy, certainly. He could only, as a gen- 
eral thing, be lured by the prospect of a drive to 
‘*red himself up,” as Mrs. Squimps said. To be 
ragged and let alone was his heaven. But this 
time he rose to the greatness of the occasion— 
he brushed and scoured, washed out his sole 
white shirt, dusted and straightened his battered 
old hat, and mended his trowsers. 

Deeply interested in Jake's fortunes, we watched 
the proceedings. 

‘*But Jake,” said Jenny Smith one day, 
‘‘what are you to do for a coat?” 

Unhappy suggestion! Jake looked aghast. 
He hadn’t thought of that. Certainly he couldn't 
make his appearance in that overgrown coach- 
man’s rig, in which he was wont to illustrate the 
academical respectability on the road. And he 
had nothing else. No necessity had ever before 
developed itself for any thing save shirt sleeves 
and a woolen jacket. 

An awful pause came over our deliberations 
for Jake. Miss Smith whistled, and finally sug- 
gested her water-proof—we all were ready to fling 
ours at his feet—but Jake couldn’t go muffled 
like an Italian brigand. He shook his head. 

Night closed without any solution of the diffi- 
culty, but we trusted that somehow the lad’s 
quick wit would find a way out of it. 

The next morning, however, a new sensation 
turned us from the contemplation of Jake’s dis- 
asters. The house had been robbed. We were 
all terribly scared, and Mr. Squimps was in a 
fever of declamation and wrath. His coat, his 
best-beloved blue-black coat, in which he was 
wont to dignify trustee meetings, ornament his 
pew of a Sunday, and pay visits of state to his 
patrons—his coat had been stolen! His coat, a 
man so devoted to the interests of education that 
he scarcely had time to go the tailor’s; to think 
that an ungrateful, inappreciative, idle world 
should have permitted Aim to be robbed! He 
raved, he stormed, he threatened vengeance, he 
lectured us on the degeneracy of the times, and 
forgot our Latin. 

Vague forebodings of lurking assassins, masked 
robbers, and frequent skirmishes into the ward- 
robe and dormitories about this time kept us all 
in a nervous flurry, to the exclusion of all thought 
of Jake. But late one twilight afternoon, as we 
sat huddled in the windows of the long school- 
room waiting the supper-bell, we saw him issue 
from the outhouse. Oh, horror! Oh, appari- 
tion of terror! For with its tails nearly touch- 
ing the ground, its long sleeves overlapping his 
hands, Jake wore, without a doubt, the missing 
coat, boldly marching in his stolen finery down 
toward the road in sight of ‘us all. 

In sight of sharper eyes too, it seemed, for 
not far from the house Mr. Squimps himself 
pounced upon him. 

Poor, kind, light-hearted Jake! We held our 
breath that day and the next, for Jake had been 
marched off to prison, and Mr. Squimps’s elo- 
quence and morality were in full flow. He said 
a longer grace than ever at dinner, and we were 
all glad when, hungrily eying the scanty board, 
we heard the visitors’ bell summon him to the 
parlor. I think we were in better appetite than 
usual that day, and left little behind us for our 
Mentor as we filed up-stairs toward the school- 
room. Passing the parlor door there rushed out 
upon us a little figure in a trailing silk dress and 
a bonnetful of nodding French flowers. It was 
Amanda Liza. 

“*Oh, girls!” she cried, hysterically, bewildered 
with an apparent desire to embrace the whole 
troop. ‘ Poor Jake!” 

Mr. Squimps, tall and solemn, rose with digni- 
ty, and closed the parlor-door upon their further 
conference. We heard him make this consoling 
remark, 

‘*T always knew he'd come to no good! 

It seemed that Amanda had learned of Jake’s 
mishap through some stray newspaper, where the 
well-known name of the virtuous and vengeful 
Squimps had met her eye. She comprehended 
the situation, and came to the academy to plead 
for her old friend. 

We waited the news of Jake’s fate breathless- 
ly, nodding and whispering among ourselves. 
For there would be a trial or something terrible, 
of course, we hardly knew what. Mr. Squimps 
was away all the afternoon, the classes were de- 
moralized, and we stood idly gazing out of the 
window at four o'clock, when a carriage came 
up the drive. To our amazement Jake sat on 
the box, elate and erect. He ng down, and 
opened the door with a flourish, and out stepped 
Mr. Squimps. 

“The girl pleaded so hard that Idnave decided 
Not to prosecute,” said Mr. Squimps ; and if a 
splendid new coat fresh from the tailor’s and a 
plamp silken purse of unknown manufacture had 
any thing to do with this decision we were not 
informed of it. 


” 





**And I’m going to live with Miss Mandy 
Liza forever!” cried Jake, when he came among 
us, his face lit with a glory as if he were depart- 
ing for heaven. 

Would Amanda Liza dress him in a blue coat 
and brass buttons, and make him her coachman 
at good wages? Ah, what a rise for poor Jake! 
Amanda Liza was his saint, his angel, the hem 
of whose garment he touched reverently. There 
was no commonplace element about such love as 
this, and Jake would be content to let down her 
carriage steps and look after her ponies all the 
days of his life, we thought. And that was the 
last we saw of him at the Squimpses’. 

But years after, when I was traveling in Aus- 
tralia with my husband, Mr. Smith and myself 
were invited to the ranch of one of the magis- 
trates there, whose broad estates covered miles 
of mountain and meadow, and who owned al- 
most literally ‘‘ the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
In the lady of the mansion, a delicate and dainty 
personage, I recognized with a cry of surprise 
and delight my old school-mate, Amanda Liza; 
but I did not know the portly dignitary upon 
whose arm she hung until I heard her laughing 
whisper—‘‘ Oh, Jake, don’t you remember old 
Squimps’s ?” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmonG the appropriations made by the State 
of New York for the State Cabinet of Natural 
History we find the following enumerations: 
Hall of Natural History, cleaning, repairs, etc., 
$3000; for the increase of the zoological collec- 
tion, $1000; assisting in arranging duplicate fos- 
sils and minerals for distribution, $1500; salary 
of botanist, $1500; for the use of the Cabinet of 
Natural History, $10,000—making an aggregate 
of $17,000. The Board of Regents of the Oniver- 
sity receive $6500. 


It is with profound regret that we record the 
death, within a few days of each other, of two 
of the most prominent American naturalists. 
The first of these is Colonel Joun W. Foster, 
who died in Chicago on the 29th of June, at the 
age of fifty-eight. Colonel FosTEr entered pub- 
lic life originally as a politician in 1854, in con- 
nection with the fiow obsolete ‘‘ Know-Noth- 
ing” party; but not long after he left the field 
of politics for that of science, and devoted him- 
self for several years to — geological ex- 
plorations in the region of the West. Indeed, 
as early as 1837 he took patt in the geological 
survey of Ohio; and subsequently, in connec- 
tion with Professor J. D. WHITNEY, was engaged 
in the survey of the iron and copper regions of 
Lake Superior, of which the reports published 
by them are still standard treatises in American 
geology. 

Returning for a time to Massachusetts, Colonel 
Foster again went back to the West, where he 
afterward became connected with the Illinois 
Central Railroad as a land commissioner, for 
which position his ability as a geologist emi- 
nently qualified him. Numerous geological in- 
vestigations of more or less — occupied 
his mind, and furnished the subjects of various 
published reports. He took a great interest in 
the establishment of the Academy of Sciences 
of Chicago, and was its president at the time of 
his death. One of the most important publica- 
tions of Colonel Foster was his work on the 
physical geography of the Mississippi Valley, 
published in 1869; and it is understood that 
a work on the prehistoric races of the United 
States was nearly completed by him before his 
decease. To the Transactions of the Chicago 
Academy he has been a frequent contributor, as 
also to many scientific journals of the country, 
his papers having reference more especially to 
the subjects of geology and ethnology. 

Our second name is that of Professor Henry 
JaMEs CLARK, who died at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, on the Ist of July, at the age of forty- 
seven. Originally a pupil of Professor Gray, 
of Cambridge, in botany, and subsequently of 
Professor AGAssiz in zoology, he rendered es- 
sential service to the latter in his contributions 
to the natural history of the United States, and 
in 1860 he became adjunct Professor of Zoology 
in Harvard College. In 1867 he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania, and in 1869 accepted a 
similar position in the University of Kentucky, 
at Lexington. The Western climate not agree- 
ing with him, he became Professor of Veterinary 
Science and Zoology in the Agricultural College 
of Massachusetts, at Amherst, in 1872, where he 
was engaged at the time of his death. Professor 
CLARK has occupied a high position among 
American naturalists as an investigator and 
thinker, as well as on account of his familiarity 
with the use of the microscope, and the numer- 
ous important microscopical papers prepared 
by him. A work from his pen, entitled Mind in 

ature, created a striking impression among 
naturalists both at home and abroad. 

Some time before his death Professor CLARK 
had completed a paper on Laernaria and its Al- 
lies, illustrated by a large number of quarto 
plates, which is now in the course of publica-, 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution. e was a 
member of most of the learned societies of the 
United States—among others, of the National 
Academy of Sciences, to which he was elected 
in April, 1872. 


The United States screw steamer Juniata, of 
828 tons burden, left New York on the 24th of 
June, bound to Greenland, on her mission of 
rescue to the crew of the Polaris. She is in 
charge of Commander Brarng, with a picked 
crew, and has been fitted out with every appli- 
ance needed for the success of her object. She 
reached St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the 30th 
of June, and immediately went into the dock 
for the purpose of being properly sheathed with 
iron, and otherwise strengthened and refitted. 
As soon as this was completed she left for Disco, 
on the 9th of July, where, or at Upernavik, she 
will wait until the arrival of her consort, the 


T . : 

the Tigress, it’ will be remembered, is the 
Newfoundland sealing steamer which rescued a 
part of the crew of the Polaris from the ice, and 
was purchased by the Secretary of the Navy as 
a relief vessel for the remainder of the party, a8 
being better fitted for this end than any vessel 
that could be properly prepared in time for de- 
parture during the present summer. She reach- 
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ed New York on the 28th of June, and was im- 
mediately examined by pee officers of the 
navy, who decided at once what alterations and 
repairs to place upon her. The entire force of 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard was called into requisi- 
tion, and kept at work night and day until every 
thing was finished. 

It is understood that $60,000 were paid for the 
vessel by our government, with the provision 
that the original ownerg may repurchase her 
if she return uninjured from the North. She is 

» 165 feet in length, has 28 feet breadth of beam, 
and 16 feet depth of hold, draws 13 feet of water, 
and has a capacity of 463 tons. The Tigress has 
been placed under Commander GREER, lately 
of the Naval Academy, and is accompanied by 
Captain Tyson, late of the Polaris, as ice-master. 
Esquimaux Jog and Hans CuHRistTiaAN and his 
family return in her to Greenland, Esquimau 
Hannak, Joe’s wife, remaining in this country. 

The Tigress left Brooklyn on the 14th of July, 
bound for St. Johns, where, like the Juniata, she 
will take in additional supplies, and then proceed 
northward. She is prepared to remain two years 
in the North if necessary, although it is hoped 
that she will return during the present season, 
convoying the Folaris. 

A newspaper reporter announces that Com- 
mander GREER has declared his intention of not 
wasting his time by “‘ pickling fish, bottling flies, 
or pressing flowers,” and that the vessel will con- 
fine itself strictly to the duty ofits mission of res- 
cuing the Polaris crew. If this report is true, 
it was hardly necessary for Commander GREER 80 
publicly to express his indifference to scientific 
research, when the /olaris itself left our shores 
with the special object of such exploration, and 
while the nations of Europe are sparing no pains 
nor expense in taking measures to accomplish 
the objects which would appear to be treated 
with such contempt. 


We make the following extracts from the 
Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Army Signal-of- 
fice for the week ending July 23: Two areas of 
low barometer have moved from Dakota east- 
ward over the lake region and the Dominion of 
Canada. Minor disturbances have visited the 
Middle States and coasts of New England. Un- 
usually heavy rains have continued almost daily 
at Mobile, and, indeed, throughout the districts 
bordering on the coasts of Louisiana, Florida, 
and South Carolina. Heavy but perhaps lo- 
cal rains are also reported from Minnesota 
and Lake Superior. Northeast winds remained 
for a few days quite persistently prevalent on 
the New Jersey and New England coasts, but 
brought but slight rain. The interior of the 
country seems to have experienced almost un- 
interrupted clear dry weather. The Red, Mis- 
souri, and Cumberland rivers have fallen steadi- 
ly. The Ohio has fallen in its upper portions, 
but risen below Cincinnati. The lower Missis- 
sippi has risen, but it has fallen decidedly at 
Cairo, and all stations above that point. 





It is stated that the experiment of Mr. GEorGE 
SHEPARD Pace of marking some of the large 
trout in Rangeley Lake, with a view of determin- 
ing their rate of growth, has borne practical 
fruit, and that a fish which in 1870 was labeled 
as weighing half a pound, proved to have at- 
tained two and a quarter pounds when taken in 
1873, showing that it had increased about one 
and three-quarter pounds in three years. 





The death of the Rev. PETER Jonn DE SMeET, 
of the Society of Jesus, is announced as having 
taken place at St. Louis on the 23d of May last— 
an event which is worthy to be noted not only 
in an ecclesiastical but in a scientific point of 
view. Few persons have rendered greater serv- 
ice in civilizing and Christianizing the North 
American Indians, while travelers of all nations 
and creeds have been indebted to him for im- 
portant information and assistance in reference 
to the regions of the far West. In numerous 
instances his messages to hostile tribes have 
secured safe-conduct to the traveler, while the 
government of the United States has repeatedly 
availed itself of his friendly services. Although 
not himself a special student of natural science, 
numerous collections made at his request and 
under his direction, and transmitted to museums 
at home and abroad, have attested his tastes; 
and it is even stated that he has left behind him 
a@ manuscript record of his life, in which are em- 
braced important notes of the habits and cus- 
toms of the Indian tribes of the West, and of the 
physical condition and natural history of the re- 
gions inhabited by them. 





We are informed by recent arrivals from Ber- 
muda that the Challenger left that station on the 
12th of June for the Azores. 





The first four numbers of a work upon indig- 
enous and exotic Lepidoptera have been issued 
by Mr. HERMANN STRECKER, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, the object of the author being principal- 
ly to bring to the cognizance of the public the 
many new species from all parts of the world 
embraced in his very extensive cabinet. While 
the preference will be given to those from North 
America, he, unlike Mr. WitL1am H. Epwarps, 
includes some species from other countries. 
The illustrations, which occupy one plate for 
each number, are all drawn, printed, and color- 
ed by Mr. STRECKER himself, in the intervals of 
his daily labors, and the entire work is extreme- 
ly creditable to him. The work is in quarto, 
and it is proposed to publish one number every 
two months, each with a single plate, crowded as 
fully as possible with figures. 

The enterprise is well worthy of commenda- 
tion, and persons desirous of obtaining the work 
can do so by addressing Mr. StRECKER, at Read- 
ing. A few copies only are printed, and the 
drawings then erased to make way for a new set. 





The death of Dr. Frrepricn E. MELSHEIMER, 
the Nestor of American entomologists, took place 
at his residence at Davidsburg, York County, 
Foanayevenia, on the 10th of March last, at the 
age ef ninety-one. He derived his taste for en- 
tomology from his father, Rev. E. F. MELSHEI- 
MER, who conducted an extensive correspond- 
ence with various German entomologists as long 
ago as the beginning of the present century, as 
also from his association with Mr. Taomas Bay, 
the well-known American entomologist and 
conchologist. 

_ Dr. MELSHEIMER contributed largely to the 
literature of American entomology, having de- 
scribed numerous species of Coleoptera; but his 





most patent work was a catalogue of the de- 
scribed Coleoptera of the United States, which, 
after revision by Professor HALDEMAN and Dr. 
LE Conte, i eer by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in 1853. As the first critical American 
work upon American Coleoptera, and circulated 
with that liberality which always characterized 
the Smithsonian Institution, it constituted an 
epoch in the science, and gave a powerful impe- 
tus to its development in the United States. 

Dr. MELSHEIMER, until the late years of his 
life, had an extensive practice of medicine, and 
although seldom leaving home, was visited from 
time to time by most of the American entomolo- 
gists, who greatly enjoyed the simplicity of his 
character and earnestness of his disposition. 





Among the various enterprises connected with 
the stocking of the rivers and lakes of the United 
States with useful food fishes, not the least im- 
portant is that having reference to the transfer 
of valuable species to the streams and lakes of 
the far West. We have already referred to the 
accident which involved the loss of a car-load of 
living fish in charge of Mr. Livingston STONE, 
and transferred under the joint auspices of the 
California Fish Commissioners and the United 
States Commissioner. It will be remembered 
that this consisted in the breaking down of the 
bridge while the train was crossing the Elkhorn 
River, and the liberation of the young fish into 
the water. As far as the fresh-water species are 
concerned this can not be considered an entire 
loss, as they were kinds most fitted to, and for 
the most part wanting, in the Missouri and its 
tributaries. The marine animals, including the 
oysters and lobsters, were in all probability de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Stone immediately returned to the East 
and awaited further instructions, and was di- 
rected to try the experiment of taking out a 
supply of young shad, to supplement a similar 
enterprise made two years ago by Mr. SETH 
GREEN under the direction of the California 
Commissioners. He started again with a supply 
of young shad, accompanied as far as Omaha by 
Mr. H. M. WELSHER, one of SETH GREEN’s most 
valued assistants, and we have oe pee 
announcement, under date of the of July, 
that Mr. Stone had been perfectly successful in 
the introduction of 5000 live shad into a tribu- 
tary of the Great Salt Lake, and 35,000 into the 
Sacramento. As young shad of twelve or four- 
teen inches in length have already been seen and 
taken in considerable number in the Sacramen- 
to, it is to be hoped that this second experiment 
will furnish the means by which the rivers more 
remote may be efficiently stocked, and this very 
valuable food fish added to the economical re- 
sources of the Pacific coast. It will of course 
be desirable to extend the benefits of this species 
to the rivers of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory; but it would be quite impossible, at least 
until the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, to send young shad successfully to 
these places from the East, and we must there- 
fore wait the lapse of a few years, until the 
spawning fish can be obtained from the Sacra- 
mento, for the stocking of rivers farther north, 
such as the Columbia, the Fraser, etc. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Amone the numerous lakes of New York which in- 
vite summer travel, Lake Champlain is noted for its 
wild and varied scenery, Lake George for its “‘ silvery 
waters” and the beauty of its ever-changing views, 
while Lake Mahopac, situated not far from Peekskill, 
on the Hudson, is so charming in itself, and located 
within such a convenient distance of the great me- 
tropolis, that it has become a popular and elegant re- 
sort. But there are few who realize what an immense 
number of lovely lakes and lakelets lie within the 
boundaries of thia State, many of them fairy-like, and 
beautifully mirroring nature’s charms from their plac- 
id surfaces, and scarcely one of them which would not 
be well worth visiting. Countless little sheets of water 
dot the vast Adirondack.region. Mahopac is the cen- 
tre of a group of a couple of dozen of lakelets lying 
within the circumference of a twelve-mile radius. 
Then there is a long series of interior lakes, of which 
Seneca and Cayuga are the largest, and all of which 
are charming summer resorts. Watkins Glen has add- 
ed to the popularity of Seneca Lake—a beautifally 
romantic gorge, which will well repay the tourist to 
examine. Cayuga also has a wild ravine, and Tagh- 
kanic Falls, linked with it, are the highest in New York 
State, the cataract being, in fact, something like fifty 
feet higher than Niagara. Canandaigua Lake has a 
deep gien in its vicinity, about two miles long. Lake 
Luzerne is only about twenty miles from Saratoga— 
near enough for summer visitors at the springs to take 
atripthither. Crooked Lake, Mohensick, Chautauqua, 
Owasco, and Scroon have each its peculiar advan- 
tages, while the seeker of the romantic and beautiful 
in their grandest combination can scarcely find a more 
favorable region than the vicinity of Saganac, Round, 
Long, Racket, and numerous other lakes among the 
Adirondack Mountains. 


In San Francisco one of the sanitary provisions of 
the city ordinances is that every person shall have five 
hundred cubic feet of air in his sleeping apartment. 
Recently the police of that city made a descent upon 
forty-five Chinese who were found sleeping in a base- 
ment which should have been occupied by not more 
than ten persons. They were arrested—and we hope 
were given more commodious quarters for the remain- 
der of the night. 





A curious book is in the possession of a rich collect- 
or of curiosities at Bordeaux. It is a folio of about 
300 pages, entitled Livre Commentaire de Mathioli, 
and is printed in seven different languages, and dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. This work, 
of which two copies only were taken, was printed by 
Gutenberg with wooden types cut by himself. The 
owner asks 100,000 francs for it. 





The valuable collection of books and pictures left 
by Mr. Macready has been disposed of at auction in 
London. This collection was rich in plays, especially 
those of Shakspeare, many of which were marked 
for representation, others annotated, while many con- 
tained signatures and notes by this distinguished actor. 
Some rare books on costume were in the collection, 
which, indeed, as a whole, gave indications of the ver- 
satility and excellent taste of the owner. The collec- 
tion of paintings, though small, was valuable. 





During the hot weather the shabby establishments 
known as Fulton and Washington markets show their 








worst sides. It seems marvelous 

of New York should foster such Avnet yeti 
ly drained, decaying buildings as store-houses for its 
daily supply of food. To pass through Fulton Mar- 
ket—and it is a common thoroughfare—on a hot day, 
is enough to make one feel like rejecting all food for- 
ever afterward. There is such a marked lack of neat- 
ness and nicety, such close proximity of eatables and 
garbage, such an accumulation of refuse matter, such 
a deficiency of pure air and overplus of unwholesome 
odors, that only what is called a “strong stomach” 
can endure it all. Those who are sensitive, if forced 
to pass through this unsightly place, hurry along, and 
only breathe freely when entirely outside. 

The streets in the vicinity of Washington Market 
have long been incumbered by numerous meat, vege- 
table, and fruit stands. Those who have had fre- 
quent occasion to pass that way, especially in summer 
weather, have been constantly offended by noxious 
smells and unsightly garbage. Decayed vegetables 
and putrefying meat became a nuisance that bade fair 
to breed a pestilence in our midst. Recently the 
Board of Health, convinced that gentle measures were 
wholly ineffectual, took the matter up with vigorous 
hands, and utterly destroyed the unwholesome booths 
and stalls which have so long been a nuisance in those 
streetse. The health of the city was imperiled, and 
this action of the Board of Health will doubtless stay 
the spread of disease in some measure, 





The Postmaster-General estimated that about a hun- 
dred million postal cards would be purchased this 
year. Already over fifty millions have been ordered, 
and the probabilities are that the consumption this 
year will be double the estimate, 


A little fellow about thirteen years old, an English 
boy, who has been in this country only a year, has 
adopted a novel mode of earning money. He scats 
himself on the sidewalk and commences to draw 
chalk sketches on the flagging. People flock around 
him, attracted by the manifest talent displayed by the 
pictures. The boy pays no attention to the crowd, 
except to request them not to press too closely upon 
him. Occasionally he will rise to his feet, throw his 
head back, and take an artist's view of his work. 
When he has entirely finished a sketch he passes his 
hat and takes up a collection. Latterly he has been 
in Newark, but he has attracted considerable atten- 
tion by his performances in this city. Evidently he 
has an unusual genius for drawing rough sketches. 





Farmers will be interested to know that an agricul- 
turist has discovered an insect that will destroy the 
potato-bug. There is one slight objection to’this new 
bug, however: it bores into the potato to lie in wait 
for the other bug. Naturally the potato suffers. The 
agriculturist fondly hopes to discover another bug 
which will destroy the bug that destroys the potato- 
bag. 





The Viennese still hope on: thousands of tables 
with snow-white cloths are set out for the expected 
visitor, but he comes not. There is no great rush to 
the Exhibition grounds, but it is believed that event- 
ually the traveler will wend his way into the carefully 


prepared snares. 


The revisers of the “Authorized Version of the 
Bible” have received a very handsome offer for the 
copyright of their new version. But the New Testa- 
ment will not be ready for three years, nor the Old 
Testament for six years. 





Last year there were brought to the port of New 
York, from the Mediterranean, 474,849 boxes of or- 
anges and 817,528 boxes of lemons, forming 175 car- 
goes. Some idea of the consumption may be formed 
from the fact that the total number of oranges was 
112,462,600 ; of lemons, 114,408,260, on which there,was 
a loss of twenty-five per cent., being greater than at 
any previous period within the last twenty-five years. 
From the West Indies were brought at the same time 
to New York forty-five cargoes containing 17,816,735 
oranges, of which forty-five per cent. perished on the 
voyage. Sailing vessels are the usual means of trans- 
port; and from eighty to a hundred and twenty days 
are consumed in sailing from the Mediterranean ports 
to this country, and often as many as thirty in travers- 
ing the distance between the West Indies and New 
York. So it is not strange that the loss is great, al- 
though the fruit is always picked before it is matured. 





A method of robbing houses is becoming so common 
that it is needful to. guard against it with vigilance. 
Recently a couple of gentlemanly young men called at 
the boarding-house of a New York lawyer, asking for 
him by name. As he was out, they said they would 
wait for him in hisroom. There the servant left them, 
dreaming no harm. Nothing more was seen of them, 
nor of sundry articles of clothing and some valuable 
jewelry. 





The common practice in railroad cars is for con- 
ductor or brakeman to open the door just as the car is 
about to stop, and shout out what is, presumably, the 
name of the next station. But what that name is can 
seldom be determined except by previous knowledge. 
You hear an undistinguishable shout, a slamming of 
the door, and look up, vaguely wondering what the 
explosive word was which was shot into the car. On 
the Connecticut River Railroad an arrangement is 
made by which the name of the next station is exhib- 
ited in full view of the passengers. The brakeman 
changes the name as each station is left, and at the 
same time a bell strikes, which attracts the attention 
of passengers. It is strange that some such simple 
arrangement as this is not generally adopted through- 
out the country. 





The combined area of the six New England States 
is 68,348 square miles; the area of the single State of 
California is nearly three times as much. The area of 
the Middle States, including Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, is 137,364 square miles; California has 188,981 
square miles within its borders. California is a great 
country: it is 78,135 square miles larger than the whole 
of Great Britain ; and it would make twenty-four States 
the size of Massachusetts, with a couple of thousand 
square miles to spare, or one hundred and forty-five 
States as lange as Rhode Island. 





Some curiosities exist in the medical profession. A 
certain English physician is required, as a professional 
duty, to take luncheon every day at the castle of a no- 
ble lord. The h hold is i , and some illness 
may occur which would demand his attention. He 
gets a good lunch, good company, and a guinea each 
day. Another English physician drives out of town 
every night to stay with a wealthy man who does not 
want to be left alone for the night lest he should need 





medical attendance. Another medical man has been 
attending a patient several years whom as yet he has 
never seen. The tleman firmly believes he has a 
throat of peculiar construction, and that he is ac- 
cordingly liable at any moment to be choked. That 
help may be at hand whenever any sudden emergency 
may occur, he has a physician in the house night 
and day. The physician, being human, must needs 
take his walks abroad, and it becomes necessary to 
provide a substitute for him two hours a day. Ac 
cordingly a doctor attends daily from twelve to twe 
o'clock, fills up his time by disposing of an admirable 
lunch, and finds the gold and silver coin in their usual 
happy combination, neatly put up by the side of his 
plate, in tissue-paper. Up to the present date he has 
never had the pleasure of exchanging words with hig 
interesting patient. 





‘Look out for pickpockets and robbers. A skiliful 
thief was once talking to a detective well known in 
New York, and the latter asked him how on earth he 
managed to steal a stud from under a man’s nose. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough,” says he, for, like most thieves, 
he was well acquainted with the detectives. 

“ Easy, but how ?” queried the detective. 

“Rub that black off your cheek,” said the thief, as 
though he had just discovered dirt there. 

“Where ?” said the officer. 

Taking out his handkerchief the thief rubbed a por- 
tion of the detective’s cheek, put his handkerchief back 
in his pocket, and handed the astonished official a flashy 
pin, which a moment before had adorned the bosom of 
his shirt. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A @Eentieman who takes a business view of most 
things, when recently asked respecting a person of 
quite a poetic temperament, replied: ‘Oh, he is one 
of those men who have soarings after the infinite and 
divings after the unfathomable, but who never psy 
cash.” 

chienerimmamentiijpaneatatinianiy 

A Macon (Georgia) mule made a decided hit in the 
production of The Cataract of the Ganges on the local 
stage there recently. The “‘hit” was made with the 


mule’s dexter hind hoof on one of the star perform. 
ers, resulting in a total eclipse. 
qcummenmanatijijpminsnennmens 


EPITAPH IN A CHURCH-YARD IN IRELAND. 
Here lies Pat Steele. 
That’s very true. 
Who was he? What was he? 
What's that vo a: 
i-Do-Dum. 





The force of habit i* fully flluetrated in the case of 
c retired milk-man, who says he never sees a can of 
water without having an almost irresistible desire to 
put some milk to it. 





pee — 


Some chap thought he would play a joke on Brigham 
Young, so he gained access to the list of his wives, 
and added twenty-seven, named Mary Jane Young, 
Josephine Ann Young, Sarah Melinda Young, and so 
forth. The next time Brigham called the rol! twenty- 
seven didn’t answer to their names, go he concluded 
they had died since the last roll-call, and putting a few 
ides of crape on his hat, he looked as aad as possible, 
but has not yet detected the joke, 








If seven days make one week, how many will make 
one strong? 





Tue Agrists’ State—Pencil-vania. 





Said a conscientious auctioneer, “‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there is no sham about the carpets; they are 
genuine Sepestey carpets—I bought them of old Tapes- 
try himself.” 

a 

One of the sanitary police of Detroit, in ing theonat 
an alley lately, came along to a barn, and as he halted 
he heard a voice say, “‘ Take off that coat, young man.” 
There was a pause, and about the time the coat was off 
the father continued: “ You've needed a tanning this 
long while, and I’m ready to give it to you; you've 
been [whack] going out (whack) nights, and (whack 
and a howl] you’ve sassed (whack) your mother, and 


you've sass {whack} me, and you've been tryin 
twhack, jump, and how)] to run the house; but [whac 
and a yell) you can’t do it.” There was more whack- 
ing and howling, but the officer didn’t stop, being con- 
vinced that Detroit had at least one old ploneer fert. 
— 
“Ur rm Anus”—The baby. 
ipcnmiitipstiteeniines 


“Sarah,” said a young man the other day, “ why 
don’t you wear ear-rings?” ‘“ Recause I haven't Mad 
my ears pierced.” ‘I will bore them for you.” “‘ Thank 
you—you have donc that enough.” 

—_————-P— 

An old toper was heard the other day to advire a 
young. man to get married, “ because then, my boy, 
you'll have somebody to pull off your boots when you 
go home drunk.” 








Nieat Licats—Glow-worms. 
Rime Puteompeet 
Ina vos propeate case before a French judge at an 
early period of the Revolution (the story is told ‘yy the 
elder r), the defendant, whose title was contest. 
ed, proved that the estate had been in his family for 
more than two hundred years. “ Well, then,” said the 
judge, it is now full time for another family to have 
@ turn.’ 





—— 

To what would a man, taking breakfast with his be- 
trothed, be most likely to object ?—To take any butter 
(but her). 





a em 
Is “ stealing a march” worse than “ taking a walk ?” 
-_—— Oe 
EPITAPH. 
Stranger, paus— 
My tale attend, 
And learn the cause 
Of Hanrah’s end. 
Across the wold 
The winds did blow— 
he ketched a cold 
What laid her low. 
We shed a quart 
Of tears, it’s true, 
But life is short— 
Aged 82. 





A greenhorn sat a long time, v: 
upon a cane-bottom . At le 

wonder what fellow took the trouble 
ar holes and put straws around ‘em.” 


That to So tenes Wee eee 
pe ny is best right ont of the and the 
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scolder, I 
pees you Test fasten your mind on to that!” 
She ‘t have 
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NIAGARA SEEN WITH DIFFERENT 
EYES. 
‘See Double-page Illuetration.} 

Eves of practical possession, eyes of wonder, eyes of 
pleasure, 

Eyes of fancy deep and dreamy, eyes of toil, and eyes 
of leisure. 

Quoth the Yankee, “ Wa’al, I tell yeou now, we kal- 
kerlate that’s some 

In the way o’ water-power. 
to hum?” 


What ud yer folks say 


Looking long with earnest vision, suddenly John Bull 
exclaims, 

“Bless me! bui, by George, that’s nice, though! 
Why, it’s bigger than the Thames!” 

Sentimental girlish dreamer, with clasped hands and 
reverent eyes, 

Prays that from that misty splendor she may see her 
fate arise: 

And mayhap the fates have kindly answered some 

ich girlish prayer; 

For behold a timid brideling shrinking from the 


dangers there! 





Man of business, studying gravely site and size to 
build a mill; 

Lovere in their sheltered corner hiding, hushed and 
happy still— 

What to them are falls of water, when they only see 
the rise 

Of the true and tender passion shining in each other's 
eyes? 


And the graceful poet, building from his own ecstatic 








dream 

Fame and power as evanescent as the rainbow’s 
passing gleam. ‘ 

But the tourists, ruthless wanderers, brush from every 
rose its dew, 

Seeking only more excitement—something wondrous, 
something new. 


“© Niagara!” prays the red-browed chieftain of the 
* forest wild, 


“Father of the mighty waters, grant a blessing to 
thy child!” 

Patient man of science, chipping at the foot-prints 
of old time, 

Hearest thou the solemn anthem of the cataract 


sublime? 

Artist at thy canvas toiling, canst thou catch the 
opal dye 

Of the wild and willfal waters to encharm a stranger's 
eye? 

Sailors from the British waters, and soldiers who 
the waters scan, 

Clasping hands across the border in the brotherhood 
ot man. 


Traveler from the Orient coming, hurrying onward 
to the West, 
Bearest thou a grander picture in thy overburdened 


breast ? 


Nay! the earth’s remotest borders have no fairer 
scene to show 

Than the mighty falling waters and the promise- 
tinted bow. 


© Niagara, the glorious! fair and fitting type thou 
art, 
Not of social pride and power, but of Nature's pulsing 


heart. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAU- 
RIVAGE. 
sy JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

Few Americans are now to be found any where 
who have not been in Switzerland. Fewer still 
who, having been in Switzerland of late years, 
do not know the Beau-Rivage Hotel, at Ouchy, 
the little port of Lausanne. The Beau-Rivage 
is the vast palace, standing in what may almost 
be called a park, which looks across Lake Leman 


to the Savoy Alps. Tourists of late years have 
naturally enough poured into the Beau-Rivage 
even in preference to the pleasant and comfort- 


able Hotel Gibbon, in the town of Lausanne, al- 
though the grounds of the Hotel Gibbon bear 
the fame of having been trodden by the historian 
of the Decline and Fall, when, on the completion 
of his great life task, he took his memorable mid- 
night walk, and moralized on what he had done. 
Nor does the renown of the old-fashioned Anch- 
or, at Ouchy—the Anchor in whose best room 
Lord Byron, belated, wrote part of one of the 
cantos of Childe Harold, and listened to Jura 
answering in thunder the joyous Alps—offer any 
serious rivalry to the gayety, the brightness, the 
walks, the woods, and the table d’héte of the 
brilliant Beau-Rivage. 

Two summers ago I happened to visit Lausanne 
and the Beau-Rivage, and while there chance 
threw me in the way of forming an acquaintance- 
ship by means of which I became a personage in 
the story I am about to tell. I think there was 
enough of the romantic about it to justify me in 
giving it the name which I have adopted as a 
title, 

I arrived at the hotel by train from St. Michel 
one morning, and was lucky enough to get a 
room in the hotel itself, instead of being rele- 
gated, as I had expected, to the chalet which 
is built close by on the grounds, and which 
serves as a succursal, or a chapel of ease, to the 
rreat building. I had hardly had time to con- 

itulate myself on my good fortune when an 
iderly gentleman came with a young lady (ap- 

rently his daughter), her maid, and a courier. 
Chey were English; so was I—at least I hailed 
in British territory. They were soon in the 
dst of a little dilemma, for there was only one 
vom left in the hotel. ‘Their telegram had not 
reached, etc., ete. ‘The one room in the hotel 
the lady could have, and there were rooms in 
the cha/et at the disposal of the gentleman. But 
the father and daughter did not like the ¢ para- 
tion ; and to cut all this preliminary matter hort, 


L intruded myself on the field of debate, offered 
to give up my room to the elderly gentleman, 
prevailed upon him to accept it, was largely 
thanked for a very small favor, and was at once 
received into the acquaintanceship of the father, 
and more distantly into that of the daughter. 

I sat near them at dinner that day. The fa- 
ther was a gentleman-like, genial person, and I 
soon learned, without inquiring, a good deal about 
himself and his circumstances. He had been a 
merchant, and was now retired from business. 
‘Set up for a gentleman, Sir,” he said, ‘‘and I 
find it rather a dull trade.” Many things about 
his life and his ways he told me, but there was 
one thing he did not tell, and which yet I soon 
guessed at—his great trouble was his daughter. 
He was a widower, and he was evidently very 
fond of this daughter; but one should be dull 
indeed who did not see that she was his trouble. 
His anxious eye was hardly ever off her. When 
he spoke to you most freely and with most ani- 
mation, he glanced round every moment toward 
his daughter. He was incessantly asking her 
how she liked this dish or that, would she prefer 
some other seat, would she not have some wine, 
and so forth. The attention he paid her was not 
like that which a devoted father commonly offers 
to a pet daughter. There was something of anx- 
iety about it, something like distrust or 1var, or 
an uneasy wish to make atonenient. It remind- 
ed me sometimes of the kind of officious, over- 
eager attention a man who is conscious of having 
offended offers to a wife who begins to suspect. 
It was curious, and not agreeable, to note this, 
and one could not help noting it. 

At first I thought the girl was probably con- 
sumptive, as so many English girls are, and that 
the father’s watchfulness only sprang from his 
sad knowledge of her critical condition. But 
though she was pale and somewhat wasted in 
face, there was not, so far as I could judge, any 
indication of ill health about her. Indeed, I 
had observed with some admiration, when first 
I saw the pair, the vigorous, elastic, graceful 
rapidity of her step as she came across the lawn. 
She was a handsome girl of the characteristic 
Anglo-Saxon mould, with bright hair, and plenty 
of it, fine form, and a general appearance of 
spirit and energy, even now that there certainly 
was something of paleness on her cheek, and that 
she sat silent and melancholy. 

‘*No,” I thought, ‘‘the young lady is not an 
invalid. More likely the young lady is sulky. 
She is just the sort of girl a fond father would be 
sure to spoil, and the very eagerness of his at- 
tention is only calculated to keep her out of hu- 
mor.” 

Yet whenever she did speak she looked up to 
her father with a quite genial and affectionate 
expression; and on one or two occasions, when 
I had a chance of speaking to her, she answered 
with a sweetness of look and tone which showed 
that at least she was not sulky with me. 

After dinner the young lady retired to her 
room, and her father proposed to me a quiet 
stroll in the grounds and a cigar. I gladly as- 
sented, and we rambled down through groves 
and paths till we stood on the margin oi the lake. 
The sun was just setting, and the sides and crests 
of the Savoy Alps were suffused with rose-color 
and purple and gold. We stood a moment or 
two in silence, and looked at the exquisite scene 
before us. 

‘*T wish my daughter were here,” my friend 
broke out at last, with something like a sigh. 
‘* But she preferred not to come,” he added ; 
and there was a tone of irritation or impatience 
in his voice. 

‘* Your daughter is not an invalid surely ?” 

“*Oh no; not at all. Did she seem to you 
like an invalid ?” 

‘*By no means. I only thought, perhaps, as 
she did not wish to come out this beautiful even- 
ing—” and I rather broke down here, not quite 
knowing how to get on any farther without say- 
ing something which perhaps I ought not to say. 

‘*No, Sir, she is not an invalid, thank God! 
She is my only child, and things are bad enough 
without that.’ 

It seemed to me that my new friend would 
have explained the whole condition of things to 
me if I had invited any such explanation. But 
I did not venture; and we soon began, after the 
fashion of English people who meet in a foreign 
country, to talk of acquaintances at home, and 
find out whether any of our friends were com- 
mon to both. It so happened that I was very 
well acquainted with two or three families in 
London who were also known to my new ac- 
quaintance, and I had even received a letter from 
a member of one of the families a day or two 
before, telling me some news about her brother, 
who was in New Zealand with the regiment in 
which he was an officer, and mentioned the fact 
to my friend, whereupon he turned round de- 
lightedly, and said, 

“Then you are the gentleman who is engaged 
to my old friend Sandmann’s daughter ?” 

** Yes indeed, I am he.” 

** How glad I am to have met you! I have 
heard of you often. My daughter knows Julia 
Sandmann very well. But we have been living 
in the country for a long time, and I think you 
were abroad for some years ?” 

** Yes, I was in China.” 

“* Ah, that explains why we never met before. 
How odd that we should meet here !” 

This then established a strong bond of ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Kendall, my new friend, asked 
me to return to his rooms in the Beau-Rivage 
and have tea, English fashion, with himself and 
his daughter, which I was very willing to do. 
Miss Kendall received me very warmly when she 
heard of my engagement with Julia Sandmann. 
** Dear Julia!” she said, ‘‘ how long: it seems 
since we met! We used to be very happy to- 
gether.” 

And she stopped abruptly and turned away. 
Her father looked anxiously after her, and then 
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quickly motioned to me as if beseeching me to 
take no notice. 

Of course I was not likely to intrude any re- 
mark. But we were all a good deal chilled, and 
our talk, even when we began to talk consecu- 
tively again, had a tone of constraint about it 
which made me at least almost wish myself out 
of the company of my newly made friends. 

It was a delicious summer evening, and a soft 
silvery moonlight began to illumine the lake and 
the Jawn and the groves. The mountains across 
the water stood out in deep, dark purple mass. 
There was something poetic, delightful, dreamy, 
about the scene, the atmosphere, the lights and 
shadows ; and we all became for a while thought- 
ful and silent. Suddenly one of the windows was 
darkened for a moment, and looking that way I 
saw that the figure of a man had passed, and I 
even observed the outline of his face as he glanced 
into ourroom, There was nothing very wonder- 
ful, or, indeed, at all wonderful in this, for a bal- 
cony ran along the front of the house just there, 
and persons often paced from end to end of it. 
But Miss Kendall started from her chair with a 
sudden cry and sprang to the window, then stepped 
out on the balcony and looked eagerly each way. 
How picturesque her form showed itself against 
the evening sky! It might have stood for a liv- 
ing and lovely impersonation of the woman in 
Campbell’s poem, who looks out from the rock 
for ‘* the bark that never will return.” 

Mr. Kendall half rose from his chair, and Jook- 
ed uneasily, almost with alarm on his features, to 
where his daughter stood. 

“‘ Jennie, my dear”—he began a sort of mild 
remonstrance—‘‘ the night-air, you know—” 

She turned, and came back into the room. 

**T thought I saw him,” she said. “I did 
indeed! It was he, or it was his ghost!’’ 

‘* My darling, whom did you see? There was 
nobody.” 

‘* There was; he passed the window this mo- 
ment!” 

‘* But there is no one on the balcony.” 

** No, but he was there. You must have seen 
him pass.” 

**Qh no, dear child! No one passed.” 

Mr. Kendall had not been looking toward the 
window when the figure of a man crossed it. 

** Somebody certainly did pass along the bal- 
cony,” I said. ‘* Miss Kendall was quite right 
in that. I saw a man’s figure quite plainly ; but 
there was nothing strange in that.” 

** Not to you, perhaps,” Miss Kendall replied, 
coldly. ‘‘ You did not see the face, and would 
not have recognized it.” 

**Indeed I did see the face, Miss Kendall— 
and the only thing that strikes me as odd about 
the matter belongs to the face.” ‘ 

She looked at me inquiringly. 

**T only saw the outlines of the face for a mo- 
ment, and in less than a half-light; but they 
bore, it seemed to me, quite a striking resem- 
blance to the face of an old friend of mine, whom 
I have not seen for some years, and probably 
shall never see again.” 

I stopped; for Miss Kendall was leaning for- 
ward, her eyes fixed on mine, and gleaming with 
a perfectly wild eagerness, while her cheeks were 
pallid and her lips trembled. 

**Tell me his name!” she cried. 

**Stop, stop!” interposed her father. ‘It can 
not be any body she knows. Or, stay! I think 
you had better tell her now. You had better 
satisfy her—it will drive some foolish chimera 
out of her head.” 

‘There is no mystery about the matter, one 
way or the other,” I said. ‘*' The friend whose 
likeness I thought I saw in the man at the win- 
dow was poor Charlie West.” 

Miss Kendall uttered a scream; her father 
gave vent to something between a groan and an 
oath. 
**T told you!” she said; and she turned with 
a gesture of wild triumph toward her father. 
**It was he! Alive or dead, he was there! Oh, 
thank God that brought me here!” 

** Dear child, you amaze me. It could not be 
Charles West.” 

**Then it was his ghost come back from the 
grave to warn me—” 

‘** The man who passed along the balcony was 
certainly no ghost,” I interposed. ‘‘ I did think 
for the moment that his face was strikingly like 
that of poor Charlie West. But even that re- 
semblance would be nothing very wonderful. I 
wish I had not mentioned it, since it seems to 
have given Miss Kendall pain.” 

** Pain!” she said, in a tone that was almost 
fierce. ‘* You have given me hope, when I was 
down almost to despair; and you have, at least, 
satisfied me, and my father too, that I am not 
becoming quite insane or idiotic. My course is 
clear—” 

“« Jennie dearest, do not say any thing rashly.” 

** My dear, dear father, you must not blame 
me, and you will not when you have considered. 
Let Aim not come to-morrow. If he does, it will 
be of no use. I will not see him, and I take back 
my promise. Tell him so in any terms you like. 
I am for telling him plainly the whole truth. I 
will see him for that purpose, if you like, but for 
nothing else.” 

She hurried out of the room. 

All this was embarrassing, to say the least of 
it; and I began some sort of apology to Mr. 
Kendall for my presence and my somewhat in- 
cautious words. 

‘* My dear Sir,” he said, courteously but sad- 
ly, ‘I welcome your presence just at this mo- 
ment, although I all give a good deal that 
this extraordinary thing had not occurred. Your 
approaching connection with a family we know 
so well gives me a sort of claim upon your pa- 
tience and your confidence, and I shall be glad 
of some advice during the next day or two. I 
am worn out and perplexed with all this, and I 
want some counsel other than my own. Let me 
at once make a friend of you, and tell you all.” 
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So he told me in as few and frank words as 
possible the trouble that was on him. Three 
years ago his daughter met Charlie West, my 
old friend, then a young man of great promise, 
and the son of a man who seemed to be wealthy, 
and they fell in love. Mr. Kendall approved, 
so did West's father, and they were engaged. 
Suddenly a heavy calamity fell on poor Charlie, 
His father had to confess to utter ruin, which he 
had long attempted to conceal under an appear- 
ance of splendor; he had ruined with himself a 
number of creditors; he was not merely dis- 
graced, but brought actually within the scope of 
the criminal law—and he escaped by suicide. 
Charlie came in utter despair to Miss Kendall, 
and insisted on renouncing his engagement. He 
declared that he could not marry her, and could 
not endure to live in the country where he had 
met her and where he had to give her up. So 
he left England for Mexico, where, at that time, 
there was a delusive promise of success to ability 
and enterprise. Mr. Kendall frankly told me 
that he was glad Charlie had gone; that he by 
no means liked the idea of marrying his daugh- 
ter to the son of a disgraced and bankrupt sui- 
cide; and that when West came to him and, 
passionately appealing to his friendship and his 
generosity, explained the course he intended to 
take, and asked for his advice, Kendall assured 
him, with cold and decisive promptness, that he 
was bound in honor to persist in renouncing his 
engagement, and even in withdrawing his very 
existence from Miss Kendall's knowledge. Per- 
haps poor Charlie had had some wild hope that 
Kendall would have played the part of the gen- 
erous father in romance and the drama, and bade 
him to think only of his love. But Kendall told 
him to go; and he went, and had not since been 
heard of. 

From that time not one day of happiness had 
shone upon father and daughter. Miss Kendall 
had been utterly miserable, fitful, wayward ; 
sometimes seeming almost as if her mind were 
shaken. She did not seem to have had any sus- 
picion of the part her father had taken in the 
banishment of her lover, and that was Kendall's 
only comfort. When he found that his daugh- 
ter’s heart was really bound up irrevocably with 
her lover he made energetic efforts to discover 
poor Charlie’s whereabouts, but without suc- 
cess. 

** By God, Sir,” he declared to me, striking 
the table as he spoke, “‘ I'd give half my fortune 
at this moment to find that unhappy young man. 
I never cared for him. I was glad to be rid of 
him. But if his father had been a murderer or a 
hangman, I should uot care where my poor girl's 
happiness is concerned. But Charles West, I 
fancy, is either dead or utterly gone to the dogs.” 

I had heard in China of the break-down and 
suicide of Charlie’s father, and that poor Char- 
lie himself had disappeared. Indeed, I heard 
afterward that some of his family had received 
tidings of his death in Mexico or California. 
Of his engagement with Miss Kendall I had not 
heard. 

Lately, Mr. Kendall went on to tell me, an 
offer of marriage of a most desirable kind had 
been made to his daughter by a gentleman of 
large fortune and high character, a member of 
Parliament, one who would still be called young 
for a public man—in short, just the sort of 
person a respectable British father would accept 
with pride and delight as a son-in-law. All the 
influence Mr. Kendall could exert he had brought 
to bear to induce his daughter to accept this gen- 
tlemah, and at last she had made a kind of con- 
ditional surrender. She had promised to marry 
Mr. Paton, the suitor, provided he was still will- 
ing to be a suitor when he had heard fully the 
story of her love and her disappointment. And 
Mr. Paton had heard, and was quite willing. 
Mr. Paton, I presume, was what would be called 
a sensible man. He knew perfectly well that 
many of his personal friends lived very happily 
with wives who, according to all report, had been 
crossed in love before marriage; and he saw 
nothing to object to in the fact that Miss Ken- 
dall before she knew him had loved somebody 
else. The ‘‘ somebody else” was out of the way, 
was probably dead ; and even were he alive and 
near at hand, Mr. Paton was placidly satisfied 
that an English lady married to Mr. Paton, M. 
P., would always conduct herself in a manner be- 
fitting the wife of such a man. So poor Jennie 
Kendall yielded and promised, and the marriage 
was to take place in the beginning of the next 
year; and meanwhile the lover was to join her 
father and herself at the Beau-Rivage the mo- 
ment he could escape from the House of Com- 
mons; and he had telegraphed to say that his 
coming might be looked for the very day after 
that on which this story begins. 

So Mr. Kendall finished, and I began. 

**Do you think it quite impossible that we 
have seen the real, living Charlie West ?” 

**Good Heavens! what could bring Charlie 
West here, supposing him alive? I tell you, my 
dear Sir, the thing is absurd, impossible!” 

I do not believe in impossibilities unless where 
the bare statement of the case involves irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. ‘Tell me Charlie West is 
dead and yet living on the earth, and I say 
what you have told me is an impossibility. But 
assert that Charlie West, whom we all supposed 
to be dead in California or Mexico, is now alive 
in Switzerland, and I may disbelieve, I may 
doubt, I may require proof, but I certainly will 
not say the thing is impossible, So I told Mr. 
Kendall. He did not wish to adopt my view 
of the possibilities. 

“Mr. Kendall,” I said at last, ‘my earnest 
advice to you is this, Receive Mr. Paton to- 
morrow, and tell him frankly what has happen. 
ed. ‘ell him, if you like, what you think of 
the matter; but do tell him what has happened. 
Meanwhile I will endeavor to get to the heart of 
all this. Proceed you upon the assumption that 
Charlie West is dead, I will now go and seek 
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for my old friend on the assumption that he is 
alive. He may be now in this very hotel.” 

** Shall I assist you in the search ?” 

‘«Thanks—no. I think I shall do better 
alone. You are, in any case, staying here some 
days. Switzerland is a small place—at least it 
seems very small to a man who has come from 
China—and if Charlie West is alive and in this 
country, and is not purposely hiding from me, I 
shall find him or trace of him in forty-eight 
hours. Good-night.” 

Of course the first thing to do was simply to 
inquire at the bureau of the Beau-Rivage. No 
Charles West was registered there. The offi- 
cials assured me that I had seen at the table 
d‘héte nearly all the resident guests. But there 
was a Spanish gentleman who had had a private 
dinner-party that day, and there might have 
been an Englishman among the guests. The 
Spanish gentleman was not in the house now. 
His guests came, the clerk thought, from the 
Hétel Gibbon, Lausanne. 

I went to the Hotel Gibbon straightway. No 
Charles West there. But I found two Span- 
ish names and that of an Englishman or Amer- 
ican (Mr. Leslie Roberts) registered as of one 
party. Moreover, I found that they had not 
dined in the house that evening, and that they 
had just left by the last train for Geneva. 

I ordered post-horses and went on to Geneva. 
It was busy morning when I got there, and I 
went round all the hotels without finding any 
record of the party whom I had pursued thus 
far on so vague and wild a conjecture. All I 
could learn was that at the Hotel des Bergues 
three gentlemen had arrived the night before, 
slept there, and started early in the morning for 
Chamounix. No names were given; and the 
only clew I had to the identity of the party was 
that they were three, that one of the three spoke 
for the whole, and that he spoke French with 
a foreign accent. Just think of my wild-goose 
chase! 1 was hunting after a party of whom I 
knew nothing whatever, except that two were 
Spaniards, and one was an Englishman who gave 
his name as Leslie Roberts, and I was hunting 
them:on the wild speculation that Leslie Roberts 
might turn out to be Charles West! 

‘**T am a born idiot!” I said to myself. And 
saying it, I ordered a carriage and started for 
Chamounix. I slept nearly all the way. Scen- 
ery which for the latter half of the journey has 
hardly a rival in the world passed this time un- 
heeded under my stupefied eyes. When I woke 
it was quite dark, and it was two in the morn- 
ing before I got into Chamounix. I was only 
too glad to get into the first hotel which would 
open for me. It was hopeless to think of set- 
ting about inquiries that night. I went to bed. 

Next morning early I went round the hotels, 
and found where my two Spaniards and Leslie 
Roberts were registered. They had gone off 
hours before, with guides, to ascend Mont Blanc. 

Now, par Dieu, { will not climb Mont Blanc 
after them! I would do it for Charlie West if 
I knew it was he, but not for Leslie Roberts. 
I have made the ascent of Mont Blanc, and of 
all the stupid, wearisome, distressing, useless, 
desolate performances— No, [ will not do it 
again! Leslie Roberts must come down some 
time. I'll wait. 

So I waited. I walked to the source of the 
Arve River, and, generally speaking, ‘‘lounged 
round.” And at night Chamounix was all astir 
and aflame with the news of an accident that 
had happened on Mont Blanc. Three had 
gone up and two guides: two of the tourists and 
one of the guides had fallen down a precipice 
and been killed. The tourists were two Span- 
iards or Mexicans and one Englishman. My 
first thought was, ‘‘ Pray God that, after all, Les- 
lie Roberts may prove not to be Charlie West!” 

Then again came news more mature and ac- 
curate. One Spaniard was certainly killed and 
one guide. The second Spaniard (or Mexican) 
was injured. The other guide and the English- 
man were safe. ‘‘ Then,” I thought, ‘pray 
Heaven that Leslie Roberts may prove to be 
Charlie West!” . 

I joined a party who were going up to help.in 
recovering the bodies. Much as I now dislike 
Alpine climbing, I am not an inexpert cragsman 
—and in any case my mind would not allow me 
to remain below. But before we reached the 
spot the two bodies had been raised from their 
icy grave by some of those who had gone thither 
from Chamounix on the first news of the calam- 
ity. And in the chill dawn, in a ghastly cleft 
of the awful Alps, I saw a figure bending over 
a corpse—and the figure was that of my old 
friend Charlie West. 

‘* Will you descend, Mr. Roberts?” said a 
guide in a tone of commiseration. 

‘*It matters little where I go now,” Charlie 
answered. ‘‘I have lost my best friend on 
earth.” 

**No, no, Charlie West,” I exclaimed (in En- 
glish—his words were in French). ‘* You have 
dearer friends, and I have come to bring you to 
them.” 

The rest of the story is not long to tell. I 
brought Charlie West (alias Leslie Roberts) to 
Lausanne. On our way thither he told me the 
history of the past two years. When he left Eu- 
rope he went to Mexico, and tried in many ways 
to make a fortune there, having still some faint 
romantic hope of one day returning to claim Miss 
Kendall. He failed in all, and took to teaching 
French, German, and English. One family of 
Spanish Mexicans employed him, appreciated 
him, and was more than merely kind to him. 
There were two sons in this family, and with the 
elder of these he formed a warm and sincere 
friendship. The two sons were sent to travel to 
Europe, and Charlie received a liberal invitation 
to go with them as tutor, interpreter, and com- 
panion. Poor fellow! his finances would not in 
any case have allowed him to regard such a 
chance with indifference, but he stipulated that 





he was not to visit England. His friends and 
“nagar must travel that country without him— 

e could not endure to look on the old, dear, 
lost scenes again—and he frankly told his friends 
the reason why, and they respected his emotions 
and his renunciation. 

I ought to say that the moment he kft En- 
gland Charlie dropped altogether the name which 
seemed to him to be darkened by irretrievable 
disgrace, and called himself Leslie Roberts—a 
pseudonym he compounded for himself on the 
random principle of adopting the first two proper 
names which presented themselves on the page 
of a newspaper. 

So they-sailed from Vera Cruz and came to 
St. Nazaire, and studied Paris, and idled along 
the Rhine, and entered Switzerland. It was 
against his advice and against his will that his 
two companions would ascend Mont Blanc, and 
he had at least the poor consolation of knowing 
that he had not himself to blame for the calami- 
ty which robbed him of so dear a friend. 

No man ever perhaps received a summons 
more surprising and delightful than that which 
my coming brought to Charlie West. It was a 
summons which not even his chivalrous and fas- 
tidious spirit of independence could refuse to 
obey, for on his obedience depended ihe whole 
earthly happiness of the girl he loved, and who 
so truly loved him. ‘‘It is more than a sum- 
mons from death to life,” said Charlie himself; 
**it is a call from Tartarus to Elysium. I can 
tell you that there were times when I felt to the 
full what Tennyson—isn’t it he ?—means when 
he speaks of lonely hell. Lonely, don’t you see, 
because no one cares for any body, loves any 
body, pities any body there; but every one is 
wrapped up in his own misery.” Yet it is to the 
credit of Charlie’s manly and generous nature 
that not even in the full flush and joy of his re- 
call to life and happiness did he forget for a mo- 
ment the dear friend who had just gone down to 
death. 

Charlie came to Lausanne. No eyes but their 
own saw the first meeting between him and the 
girl who loved him so faithfully and fondly. 
Mr. Paton, M.P., went back to London, bearing 
his discomfiture like a dignified English gentle- 
man, and Jennie Kendall soon looked the bright- 
est, happiest woman at the dining-table of the 
Beau-Rivage. 

One odd fact I must mention. Charles West 
insisted that he never passed along any balcony 
on the memorable night I have described. He 
and his companions dined with a Spanish gentle- 
man in a private room of the Beau-Rivage. ‘They 
left rather early, and he remained behind a mo- 
ment or two to ask some questions of one of the 
officials, and then followed his companions. But 
he had no recollection of passing along a balcony, 
and was sure he had never done so. Therefore 
it pleased Miss Jennie and himself to see in the 
whole incident a supernatural visitation and in- 
tervention providentially designed to tell her that 
her lover livéd and was near her. I did not care 
to dispute it. My own conviction was that Char- 
lie, following his companions, lost his way, stray- 
ed from a corridor on to the balcony, and from the 
balcony to a corridor again, and never heeded. 
Our room was in darkness when he passed, while 
the moonlight illumined his face and figure; and 
thus he went on, unconscious that the woman he 
loved above all the earth was near him and saw 
him. But neither he nor she would ever yet— 
although they have been more than a year mar- 
ried and now have a baby—accep#such an ex- 
planation. Why should I insist upon it? If 
the stars in their courses did really pause to 
guide and unite my two dear friends, that fact 
only adds the deeper interest and mystery to my 
Romance of the Beau-Rivage. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

One of the bishops of the Church of England 
has acknowledged his inability to arrest the Ro- 
manizing practices which are on the increase in 
his as well as in other dioceses. The parishion- 
ers of Morpeth, in the see of Durham, having 
complained of the use of wafer bread in the sac- 
rament, and of colored stoles, etc., by their rec- 
tor, their bishop condemns the rector, but ad- 
vises them not to attempt legal proceedings 
against him. Not only are such proceedings 
expensive, but, adds the bishop, “they only 
get rid of one illegal and offensive imitation of 
the ceremonies of the corrupt Romish Church 
to have substituted, very possibly, some other 
ceremony as illegal and objectionable, so that 
the legal proceedings might be endless.” 

This is a confession that there is no remedy for 
the practices complained of. 





The reconciliation between the contending 
parties in the Free Church of Scotland appears 
to be complete. Dr. Brae, the leader of the 
anti-unionists, has started upon a visit to New 
Zealand and Australia. 





Father Gavazzi is at present in England, and 
is addressing large meetings in behalf of the mis- 
sions of the Free Church of Italy. He is very 
severe upon the ritualistic tendencies in the Es- 
tablished Church, and declares that they outdo 
even Rome itself. Referring in one of his lect- 
ures to the petition for the establishment of 
the confessional, he cried out ‘Shame! shame!”’ 
when the entire audience broke out in long-con- 
tinued applause. 


The total amount reported to the Lord Mayor 
of London as collected for the hospitals of the 
city was, up to June 29, £24,000. 





Romanism has grown with great rapidity in 
Brooklyn, now the third city of the Union in 
opulation. According to the Tablet, there are 
n that city thirty-three Catholic churches, be- 
sides a cathedral, vying with that of New York, 
in process of erection. Among the religious or- 
ders established there are “‘ the Lazarist Fathers, 
the Fathers of Mercy, Franciscan Brothers, the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, the Sisters of 
the Visitation, Sisters of St. Dominic, Sisters of 





St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Little Sisters of 
the Poor, the Franciscan Sisters of the Poor.” 


In the death of Bishop Wiiperrorce the 
Church of England loses one of its most dis- 
tinguished representatives. He was the third 
son of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, the philanthro- 

ist and emancipator, and inherited much of his 
ather’s oratorical talent. At Oxford he won 
some of the highest honors for scholarship; in 
the Church he rose rapidly. Among his other 
clerical positions he held that of chaplain to 
Prince ALBERT. In 1845 he was made Bishop 
of Oxford, and in 1869 he was translated to the 
see of Winchester. Though popularly known 
as ‘“‘Soapy Sam,” a nickname given to him by 
Punch, he was esteemed in England as a most 
sincere and useful prelate. <A brother, the Arch- 
deacon WILBERFORCE, entered the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Like Sir Ropert Peer, Bishop 
WILBERFORCE met his death riding on horse- 
back. 





A better instance of all-conquering pluck has 
not lately been seen in the religious world than 
in the completion of the re-endowment of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), in 
the State of New York. Colonel Epwin B. Mor- 
GAN had offered to give $75,000 of the endow- 
ment fund if the sum of $225,000 were raised in 
sixty days. In the event of failure to obtain this 
amount it had been decided to remove the sem- 
inary to Aurora, where a gift of $400,000 from 
Colonel MorRGAN awaited it. The citizens of 
Auburn, unwilling to part with the institution, 
and other friends made great exertions to secure 
the necessary pledges, but up to the last hour 
of the sixty days $65,000 were needed of the sum 
required. At this juncture the soliciting com- 
mittee, all of them clergymen, executed an ob- 
ligation in legal form pledging their estates for 
the $65,000. The obligation was accepted, and 
the endowment secured. The estates of these 
ministers are said to be an ample security for 
the money; but the Presbyterian Church will 
undoubtedly see that they do not suffer for their 
generosity. 





Those who have been accustomed to speak 
with contempt of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch’’ 
will hear with surprise that Lancaster, the lead- 
ing German county of the State, is first in church 
accommodations, and that Berks, with a popu- 
lation of 106,000, has 88,000 church sittings. In 
fact no people are more devoted to the Church 
of their fathers than are the descendants of the 
Protestant Germans who settled in the good old 
commonwealth early in the eighteenth century, 
and have done so much for its prosperity. Ac- 
cording to the Lutheran and Missionary, nine 
counties of the State have church accommoda- 
tions in excess of the wants of the population. 
Among the deficient counties are Alleghany and 
Philadelphia. The former has 129,585 church sit- 
tings for 262,204 inhabitants, the latter 302,239 
sittings for a population of 674,022. 





The Rev. Luke Wiseman, the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference of England, in a recent ad- 
dress made the following estimate of the adher- 
ents of the different religious faiths among the 
English-speaking peoples of the world: 


Protestant Episcopalians .......... 12,500,000 
Presbyterian. ...........se+0++- . 11,500,000 
DATES 2.00 -ccccsccccccenccccseses 10,500,000 
Congregationalists. ................ 7,500,000 
DED cstbtkekswincecisessaias 15,000,000 
Moma Canales ....cccccccccccecs 10,000,000 


This would make a Protestant population of 
57,000,000 to 10,000,000 of Roman Catholics. 





Western energy and benevolence are provid- 
ing help for the Jews of Palestine. There is an 
agricultural school at Jaffa, supported by the 
* Alliance Israelite Universelle,’’ which is re- 
ported to be a decided success. Orphans’ homes 
and schools have also been established for their 
benefit. The entire number of Jews in Palestine 
is under 20,000, and they subsist largely upon the 
alms of their brethren in other lands. 





The pilgrimages to the shrine of the Sacred 
Heart, at "Pareg-lo-Montel, in France, still con- 
tinue. According to the Catholic papers, “ Cit- 
ies, towns, villages, and parishes send deputa- 
tions with banners”’ to offer prayers for France 
and the Church. Belgium is as fully represent- 
ed as France. Some 20,000 pilgrims have visit- 
ed the shrine in a single day. Mass, which com- 
mences at midnight, is said at numerous altars 
for long hours by a succession of priests. All 
through the monastery and the parish church 
confessors are engaged in hearing and absolving 
penitents. Priests and bishops deliver discourses 
in which sorrow for sin and mourning over the 
fate of France and the Pope are intermingled. 
The chorus of the principal hymn used is ‘‘ Save 
Rome and France in the name of the Sacred 
Heart.’’ Religion and patriotism are blended 
together in all the acts of devotion. France 
prepares thus for the struggle to recover her 
supremacy, and unites her fallen fortunes with 
those of Pius the Ninth. 





The General Assembly of the Catholic Com- 
mittees of Germany, recently held at Mayence, 
has issued an address to the Catholics of Ger- 
many. The address distinctly accepts the strug- 
gle between the empire and the Church, and 
“‘entreats that every Catholic take an active 
part in the elections of the Reichstag and Land- 
tag of the different confederated countries, 
which take place toward the end of the year.” 

Germany and the Church are now fairly pitted 
against each other. 





The inefficiency of the bishops of the English 
Established Church in dealing with the advanced 
ritualists is subjecting them to very severe crit- 
icism. The Times, which is never very zealous 
on religious questions, rebukes them thus: 
“That which Sa the public and leads 
to the perils we have described is that, even 
when the law has been declared, and when the 
violation of it is not merely notorious but os- 
tentatiously avowed, the bishops take no steps, 
either by speech or act, to enforce it. The En 
glish Church Union, for instance, in the resolu- 
tions we reported the other day, have actually 
represented to the archbishops that ‘ the entire 
suppression of ceremonies and practices ad- 
judged to be illegal by the Privy Council would 
be dangerous to the peace and subversive of the 
liberties of the English Church.’ In other words, 








a certain number of the clergy tell the bishops 


* plainly that they refuse to obey the law. If the 


bishops do not in plain language reprove and 
condemn such an insubordinate announcement, 
can they be considered as doing otherwise than 
encouraging the disobedience? As matters stand, 
the bishops are protecting the clergy ip setting 
the law at defiance.”’ 

The London Spectator has been studying from 
photographs the physiognomy of the members 
of the College of Cardinals. Its judgment from 
the faces of the whole group is that they are 
‘simple old men, with handsome, gentlemanly 
features, and very moderate brains. There is 
no one among them with a face quite so intel- 
lectual as Father NewMaN; no one with the 
true ascetic face of Dr. MANNING; no dreamer, 
unless it be BONAPARTE; no real TORQUEMADA. 
There is but one strong aggressive face, with the 
fighting peasant beneath its steadiness (Cardinal. 
CULLEN); but one physically bad face, Cason1, 
who looks like a turf-man of the lower grade; 
and but one who would be taken for an English 
bishop, Fitrppo £ Sorso. There are but three 
who surpass the usual type—Monaco DE Va- 
LETTA, a superb face; BONAPARTE, exactly like 
the first NAPOLEON, seminarized; and Riario- 
Srorza, the imaginative man, who would, it is 
said, shake Europe by declaring for the democ- 
racies of the earth as against its kings. His 
face, with its steady eyes, clear-cut features, and 
broad determined chin, is that of a man who 
would have wielded the temporal power and 
saved Rome.”’ It is almost useless, however, to 
speculate upon the election of the next Pope. 
In the matter of the choice of an incumbent to 
fill the chair of St. Perer the history of the Pa- 
pacy is full of surprises. 





Tn addition to the two colleges at Beyrout and 
Constantinople, founded by American Protest- 
ants for the benefit of the natives of Turkey, it 
is now proposed to establish a third in the in- 
terior, in which instruction shall be given in 
the Turkish language. The people of Aintab 
have begun the preparatory department, and 
have pledged to it £1500. It is proposed to 
raise for this institution £5000 in England and 
£15,000 in America. A site of twenty-five acres 
has already been secured, 





Eleven Chinese youths were baptized and ad- 
mitted to membership in the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Church of San Francisco on the 15th of 
June. 





No one of the many institutions of Brooklyn 
is more practical than the Tabernacle Lay Col- 
lege, organized by Rev. T. De Wirr TaLmage, 
of the Central Presbyterian Church. Its object 
is the preparation of laymen who are engaged 
in active business pursuits for Christian work. 
Its exercises have consisted of lectures by dis- 
tinguished divines, training in extempore speak- 
ing, in Biblical knowledge, etc. Several hun- 
dred students have been in constant attendance, 
and the experiment has proved an entire suc- 
cess. It will reopen in October. The Rev. 
REUBEN JAFFRAY, D.D., a leading Baptist cler- 
gyman of Cincinnati, and also well known as an 
educator, will assume the charge. The success 
of the Tabernacle College will no doubt inspire 
others to repeat the experiment in our large 
cities. 





The Russian Mennonites, who are seeking 
a place of settlement for the brethren of their 
faith, are receiving very generous offers of land. 
The Canadian government has presented to 
them liberal inducements to make their home 
in Manitoba. The Northern Pacific Railroad is 
trying to secure them for the region adjacent to 
its line in Dakota, and the authorities of Min- 
nesota are showing them every civility. These 
Mennonites, though born in Russia, are of Ger- 
man stock, and are believed to be the forerun- 
ners of a large migration from both empires. 

The exemption from military service, spoken 
of in our former notice as having been enjoyed 
by this people, has lasted for eighty years, not 
eight, as printed. 


According to an account given by Professor 
WIiLi1aM MaTHEWs, of Chicago, Mr. SPURGEON’s 
labors have greatly impaired his health. ‘The 
sword,” says Professor M., ‘‘has proved too 
sharp for even the stout scabbard. Ten years 
ago preaching was almost as easy to him as sing- 
ing toa bird. To electrify, convince, and per- 
suade audiences was a labor of love. Now every 
Sunday’s efforts cost him forty-eight hours’ 
pain.” 





Some one has been looking up the war record 
of Gambier College, Ohio, and finds the follow- 
ing remarkable results: Among its graduates 
‘fret stands Hon. Epwin M. STANTON, who so 
efficiently aided the Administration as Secretary 
of War. Then comes a list of four major-gener- 
als, eleven brigadier-generals, eleven colonels, 
ten lieutenant-colonels, one adjuiant, twenty- 
seven captains, thirty-two lieutenants, eight ser- 
geants, sixteen chaplains, five paymasters, twelve 
majors, fourteen surgeons and assistants, one en- 
gineer, one in the navy, and twenty-six privates. 
Of these, some were among the most efficient in 
putting down the rebellion, and were in many 
of the bloodiest battles of the war. Of the num- 
ber eight fell in battle, and many died in hos- 
pitals after leaving the army.”’ We doubt if this 
can be exceeded by any other like institution in 
the country. 





The New York Times is entitled to the thanks 
of all Protestants for its able articles, in which 
are exhibited the perils now assailing Protest- 
antism. Yet we can not agree with the Zimes 
that Protestantism is declining; on the contra- 
ry, the figures printed in the department of 
Religious Intelligence this week, which show 
among all the English-speaking les of the 
world 57,000,000 Protestants to 10,000,000 Cath- 
olics, prove clearly enough the relative numer. 
ical strength of the two faiths in all lands where 
our language is vernacular. But it must not be 
forgotten that Romanism is making a supreme 
effort to recover itself in Europe, and to Jy 
its fortunes in America. In the Old World its 
chief reliance is upon France ; in the New, 1 
the control of public education. For this latter 
it will struggle at the cost of millions of money 
and a century of exertion. What, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the duty of the American people 
is very obvious, 
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NEVER TOO OLD TO PLAY CROQUET— NOR YET TOO YOUNG. > 

: ; sii ee ; ; ; s 

THE FASHIONABLE FAN | exuberant caricature is tame beside the reality. | managed to walk. .This is but a single illustra- | exaggerating the proportions and dire effects of ‘ 

i i aaa ccc ! The immense circumference to which hoop-skirts | tion: a mere catalogue of the fashionable changes | the prodigious fans in which ladies delight this t 

It is one of the inscrutable and most exasper- | attained put even HoGartn’s pictorial satire to | of a single season would fill a volume. Perhaps | season, But as truthful chroniclers of the time, t 

iting traits of ladies’ fashions that, like the oth- | shame, while at the next decree of fashion they | the most curious feature of it all is that ladies | we give a faithful picture of the fan of the period, ¥ 

vhims of the same dear creatures, they al- | shrank to such preternatural scantness that it | should deny this impeachment in toto; and we | and enter an earnest even though ineffectual pro- : = 

s run into such wild extremes that the most | was a wonder to the masculine mind how ladies | have no doubt that our artist will be accused of | test against it. . 
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PROFESSOR AGASSIZ.—[Puotocrarnep sy Watkins, San Francisco.) JOHN 


PENIKESE ISLAND. 


Tue Anderson School of Natural History on 
Penikese Island was opened a few weeks ago, 
when about forty students, sixteen of whom were 
young ladies, took formal possession of the little 
territory, where they are to pursue their investi- 

«gations under a system of training which will 
tend to make them original and independent ob- 
servers. In his opening address Professor AGAs- 
siz stated that here a new direction was to be 
given to public education. ‘The grand object at 
this school is the study of nature, and he hopes 
to lead his pupils so that they will learn to ob- 
serve and investigate for themselves. Nature 
itself will be the text-book. ‘* There is one thing 
about which I am certain,” said the professor, 
**that we do not begin our task by reading, by 
using any report of others concerning the objects 
to which we will turn our attention. We are, I 
suppose, all intelligent enough to open our eyes 
and look upon nature for ourselves, and we will 
try to make nature as it surrounds us its own 
text-book. If I can I will try to make you in- 
vestigators, to teach you to find out what you 
want to know for yourselves, that you may be 
able to do the same thing in other places where 
you may have no guide.” 

In accordance with this plan of independent 
investigation, the students are directed neither 
to read nor ask questions, but constantly and 
faithfully to study, observe, and find out for 
themselves. To enable them to do this they 
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ANDERSON. 


are furnished with every necessary appliance in 
the way of aquaria, microscopes, and scientific 
implements. As an illustration of his system 
the professor mentioned the case of a student 
who wanted to become a naturalist. AGassiz 
handed him a piece of worn coral, and gave 
him a fortnight to find out something about it. 
The student confessed afterward that never in 
his life had he been so taxed as with that piece 
of coral, worn so that it showed nothing to his 
eye. He could make nothing of it. Once the 
professor saw him almost in despair, and said 
to him, ‘‘ Why don’t you break it and look for 
something on the inside?” ‘That was the first 
intimation that led him to the real mode of look- 
ing at it. From that time he made progress, 
and he is now a very keen investigator.. As a 
variation from the study of the aquaria, the 
students have a beautiful yacht, the gift of a 
liberal gentleman, with which they can go into 
deep water for the purpose of dredging and be- 
coming acquainted with the inhabitants of the 
sea. 

Professor AGassiz proposes to limit his own 
instructions chiefly to advising the students in 
regard to the best way in which to employ their 
time. They will also receive guidance and prac- 
tical instruction from the following eminent sci- 
entists: Dr. Burt G. Witprr, of Cornell; Dr. 
A. S. Packarp, of Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence, Salem; Count Pourta.ts, of the Coast 
Survey; Professor Warernovuse Hawkuns, of 
England; Pautus Roerrer, artist of the mu- 






































PENIKESE ISLAND—THE ANDERSON SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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seum at Cambridge; Professor Mitcnext, of | sued by an enemy who had never felt the shock GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 
the Coast Survey; Professor Joseru S. Lover- | of so many thousand desperate men at bay, mak- 

isc. of Harvard University; Professor F, W. | ing a dash to open up the way to retreat. 


PernaM, of Peabody Academy of Science, Sa- 
lem: Professor N. S. SHauer, of Harvard, who 
was the first proposer of this scheme, and who is 
at present in Europe;. Professor ARNOLD Guy- 
or, of Princeton, New Jersey; Professor Brown- 
SEQUARD. 

Professor Acassiz determined at the outset 
to avoid the mistake so often’ made of crowding 
s large number of stydents into one building, 
ind intrusting the growth of mental develop- 
ment to a few teachers; and though he is to 
have the assistance of many scientific friends in 
rprise, he has wisely limited the num- 

f students to fifty. ‘The question whether 
ladies should be admitted he at once determined 
for himself, without waiting to ask advice. ‘‘In 
my own mind,” he said, ‘‘I had no hesitation 
from the start 


Che school buildings on the island are to be 








two in number, of which one is finished and 
oceupied. It is a plain wooden structure, of 





which the first floor is designed for a labora- 
tory, where will be found all the appliances 
necessary for scientific work. ‘The upper story 
is for dormitories. 

Mr. Joun AnpERSON, to whose liberality sci- 
ence is indebted for this admirable school, is a 
gentl in well known in New York for business 
sagacity, enterprise, and liberality. He was 


born in this city in 1812. He came of Scotch 
aud Irish ancestry—a mixture which generally 
thrives well in most quarters of the world. 
After a double apprenticeship—one as a boy in 
the LORILLARD tobacco factories, and a second 
is the pupil of Stacy Pircuer, the old builder 

put up so many acres of buildings around 

yer Square and Bowling Green—he started 
t for himself, as a young man, for New Orleans 
ind Texas to build new cities. ‘The West had 








not been discovered in those days. Headed off 
by pestilence in the South, he fell back upon his 
» city and his original trade in tobacco, 

and is well remembered at his first head-quar- 
ters, near the City Hospital on Broadway, 
‘e he maintained the first separate cigar 

e, t sort of business having always been 
conducted previously by the corner grocer or 
liquor dealer. His place became very noted by 
means of his establishing in connection with it 
the first news stand in the city on the end of his 
iter. The great dailies had not vet started, 

>» weekly literary press, especially the Sun- 
apers, made the staple of his supplies, 


h he sold without commission, and so se- 
ired as much puffing for himself as for his 
gars. His place was a noted resort of ParK 

Bensamix, Morris and Wiis, and all the 

tors aad artists and sporting men, as well as 

literary lights of that day. In due time he 

up his own factories, and became, by energy 

e, one of the most eminent tobacco- 
s of the country. 

rhe little island of Penikese, as will be seen 

by reference to our map on the preceding page, 

lies in Buzzard’s Bay, directly south of New Bed- 





ford. It swas a sort of private stronghold to 
which Mr. ANDERSON Was accustomed to retreat 
iring the reign of the notorious ‘* Ring,” to find 

e and rest from the machinations of the 

ed politicians with whom he was at constant 
riance. ‘On the return of peace, upon the over- 
hrow of Tweep and his clique, Mr. ANDERSON 
le a gift of his island retreat to Professor 


jpanying the present with a sub- 
f material aid in the shape of 








al Park bonds. Other gentlemen have 

yntributed liberally toward increasing the 

fund, so that the school will probably be one of 

the most richly endowed institutions of natural 

history in the world. ‘To Mr. ANpDERson, how- 

elongs the honor of initiating the under- 
taking and placing it on a permanent basis, 


Our view of Penikese Island, showing it as it 
peared when transferred to Professor AGass1z, 


is from a painting by Mr, C. H. Girrorp, Our 
portrait of the professor is from a recent photo- 
graph His life and labors are too well known 
to the public to require notice here, 


NAPOLEON AND MURAT. 

’y the retreat from Moscow we verily be- 
lieve that Napoleon was wrong in listening to 
the timid advice of the commander of the Impe- 
rial Guard (Bessiéres), instead of instantly adopt- 
ing the bold suggestion of the brave Murat. The 
latter officer with his usual boldness said, ‘‘ Why 
should we fear the Russians? Give me but the 
remains of the cavalry and that of the Imperial 
Guard, and I will plunge into their forests, and 
open the road to Kalouga at the sword’s point.” 
Why did Napoleon not adopt the advice of Mu- 
rat? Simply because he believed him to be 
‘‘an imbecile without judgment, when left to 
timself, although a Paladin in the field.” A 
id mistake was made here; the mind of Marat 
yroduced on this occasion a sensible notion. Na- 
oleon made no allowances, he never qualified 
tis assertions. He despised Murat as regards 
his mental attainments, but deeply respected 
him for his bravery. In this instance he did not 
treat Murat as a man, but as a miserable idiot. 
\ man can not always be wrong; he must be 
right sometimes, The man who knew the prop- 
er time te head a charge, and who could carry 
it into execution with the best results, was cer- 
tainly no fool. The danger of despising men 
t has been the cause of much disaster. By 

the Kalouga route Napoleon would, of 

have hid to face the Russians; but by 

ig the smolensko line he had to traverse 
Wasted country, with no hope of procuring any 
‘hat was of more importance, he 

rave soldiers with their backs to the 
Russians. ‘The moral effect of this was enough 
to crush such men, Besides this, he was pur- 
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placed his bra 


We have further reason to be certain that Mu- 
rat’s was the soundest advice from the fact that, 
as soon as Napoleon began to retire via Smolen- 
sko, Kutusoff became so apprehensive that he 
fell back in the direction of Kalouga, and actu- 
ally gave up the strong position he previously 
held, his possession of which was the sole argu- 
ment against Murat’s proposal. Thus two great 
armies were then retreating from each other! 
On comparing dates, we find that it was on 
October 25, 1812, Napoleon decided on retiring 
via Smolensko to avoid the Russians who were 
on the Kalouga line. He dreaded, though with, 
comparatively speaking, a large army, to attempt 
to force his passage that way; yet after march- 
ing till November 25, a full month later, and fight- 
ing a battle every day, when his soldiers had 
become but a mere foot-sore, starved, and dis- 
pirited rabble, he did not hesitate to force the 
Beresina, so as to make himself master of the 
defiles leading to Zembin. On December 10, 
when Napoleon reached Warsaw, he said, boast- 
fully, ‘‘ I have always beaten the Russians ; they 
never venture to stand against me.” Again, he 
remarked (alluding to the passage of the Bere- 
sina), ‘*Their position was superb, but what 
then? I got through them all. It is then you 
see who have strong minds. I have often been 
harder pushed before. At Marengo I was beat- 
en at six o’clock at night; next day I was mas- 
ter of all Italy.” Why did not that truly great 
commander recollect all this at that critical time 
when Murat volunteered to cut his way through 
and open th’ Kalouga route? Success would 
have given him a passage through a rich coun- 
try, and he would have avoided the disastrous re- 
treat by Smolensko, which ended in the remnant 
of a splendid army numbering 500,000 superb 
soldiers being chased out of the Russian terri- 
tories by a mere detachment of cavalry. The 
general who forced the Beresina with a mere rab- 
ble might have opened out any route with such 
soldiers as those the noble Murat commanded 
when his advice was rejected. Judging Napo- 
leon from what has so often dropped from his 
lips, we may exclaim with all truth, 
“Even victors are by victories undone.” 


That great commander did not think of his 
own prowess or of the fighting qualities of his 
magnificent soldiers. He seems to have forgot- 
ten what he once said, viz.: ‘*‘ You thus see that 
two armies are two bodies which meet and en- 
deavor to frighten each, other; a moment of 
panic occurs, and that nioment must be turned 
to advantage, and when a man has been present 


; in many actions he distinguishes that moment 


without difficulty.” 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—(Com.,] 





As Broan as Crvtiization.—The agent of the Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Company will, in a few days, sail 
from San Francisco for China and Japan, where he 
will establish large wholesale agencies for supplying 
the natives of the Orient with that consummate tri- 
umph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sewing-Machine. 
By this step the Wilson Company will complete the 
circuit of the globe. They have already immense agen- 
cies in England, France, and South America. Supreme 
in its superiority over all other sewing-machines, the 
Wilson goes on widening its field year after year, car- 
rying the blessings of a cheap, capable, and perfect 
sewing-machine to the remotest haunts of civilization. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States, The company waut agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 








Tur only Umsretia Mosguito Net. Portable and 
economical. Tuos. G. Voorn, Patentee, 559 6th Ave., 
N. ¥.—(Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAT the Cure of Hernia is feasible is 

daily demonstrated in the use of the New Elastic 
Truss, which is worn night and day with comfort. Re- 
tains the og under every possible condition and 
posture of the body, and should not be removed till a 
cure is effected. It is sent by mail every where by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who 
send full descriptive circulars free when requested. 


H{UNSSEDs of men and women are suffering 
for the want of Surgical Elastic Stock- 








ings to relieve enlarged veins, which are liable to 
burst and ulcerate. Write to POMEROY & CO., 744 
Broadway, N. Y., for prices, &c. Also for the latest 
improv 


SEAT ey vio crused: from our batty 
90 22°) 88) flags; but SILVER-TIPPED 
s HOE Ss Shoes will never become ob- 


solete. 











Makes the best walking shoe 
also the most perfect and 
pliable; at the same time 
they wear 25 per cent. lon- 
ger. 


St. Louis Law School. 


Law Department of W: m University, St. 








Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, address 
GEORGE M. STEWART, Dean of Law 





Faculty, 203 N, Third Street, St, Louis, Mo, 








For Sale by Upholsterers, 


Cor. Broome 
486 Street 


No Cords or Balances Used, 
*OPBl} OG} 0} JuIg 
SWUIL CNV STIGOW 


, 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Te NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
The subscribers would call attention of Printers to 


Presses, designed particularly for offices throughout 





THE HAND STOP-CYLINDER PRESS, 

in its genera) design, is similar to our well-known Sto; 
Cylinder Press, but is lighter in all its parts, so as to 
easily driven by hand. It will print all kinds of news- 
paper, book, and = work, at the rate of seven or eight 

undred impressions an hour by hand, or one thousand 
by steam power. The bed is driven by a crank, so that 
there is no jar at either end. The press is provided 
with iron bearers, improved registering ae. open 
ink-fountains, and all other modern improvements. 
The foundation or sole plate is a single casting of 
great strength. 


THE SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER HAND PRINT- 
ING MACHINE. 

This Press is similar to our “‘ Single Large Cylinder,” 
but it is somewhat lighter, and more simple in con- 
struction. It is intended to supply newspapers of mod- 
erate circulation with a plain but first-rate machine on 
which also general job work can be done. It is de- 
signed to run either by hand or steam power. With 
= —_ at the — it = yan v.. eight hundred 

mpressions per hour; and, by applying steam power, 

its speed may be increased trou twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. It has two form rollers, which go over the 
whole form. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY and BAZAR are 
printed on our Presses. 

For additional information and particulars apply to 

R. HOE & CO., 31 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


_WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? woRKE 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
» Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most — Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Aad 
dress WEBSTER M’F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


AMBREQUINS. 
New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 


G. L. KELTY & C0, 


724 BROADWAY. 
Designs for thetrade. Dealers supplied. 


. . . . ! ! 
Skin Diseases! Skin Diseases! ! 
Dr. VAN DYKE'S Cutaneous Medicines. No. 2 posi- 
tively cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Liver Spots, Erup- 
tions on the Face, Tan, and Sunburn. Makes the skin 
smooth, soft, and white. Price $100. No. 3 purifies 
the Blood, cures Chronic Skin Diseases, imparts a 
healthy glow to the Cheeks and a deep brilliancy to 
the Eyes. Price $100. No. 13, a new Face Powder, 
is harmless, invisible, fragrant, and gives the com- 
lexion a clear, transparent, velvety appearance. 
rice 50 cents. The above are sapered o@ sold = 
by Dr. J. M. Van Dyxg, 1126 Walnut St., Phila. All 
skin diseases treated by correspondence or by personal 
interview. A valuable work on skin diseases sent free. 


I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure inall 
the worst forms of Pies, two 
to four in all the worst forms 
of Leprosy, Sonorvra, Rarv- 
MATISM, Sart Rugum, Can- 
orr, Catarrn, Krpney Dis- 
EASES, and all diseases of the 
Sxin, and the greatest BLoop 

IFteR ever discovered. 
Entirely vegetable. I request 
ail to send to me and take back their money in all cases 
of failure. None for 15 years. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
Boston and Montreal. Sold throughout the world. 
$1 a bottle. Send for Circulars, 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


AUF WW New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 
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Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 





L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 
= Patent Gui 


tars, 
in use. Dealer in Musi- 
cal Instruments, Music 
Catalogues free. 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 







and String. 





PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 
telling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barometers 

for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle Com- 
es fortracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. Orders 
lled by mail. Send stamp for particulars. Wholesale & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water St.,N.Y. 


Cc — ircul d price, address 
ASTHMA $2" Goran’ Parcaneteun’ Pa 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s:¢: Upham, Philadelphia. 
XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Joun P. Moorr’s 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive, &@~ Send for Circular, 








Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


Every Fifth Ticket Draws a Gift. 
$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Conce thorized by spe- 
7 act ! > a gee ~- oe — ~S the Public 
rary entucky, w e e ublic Library 

Hall, at Louisville, Ky., , 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold, and one- 
half of these are intended for the Euro; Market, 
thus leaving only 30,000 for sale in the United States, 
where 100,000 were of for the Third Concert. 
The tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts, and 
have on their backs the Scheme, with af explana- 
tion of the mode of drawing. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
pe | ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000, 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
rayne | the ticket-holders. The numbers of the tickets 
to be drawn from one wheel by blind children, and the 
gifts from another. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 















ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... ---» 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.... oe 3000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.... 25,000 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... 


100 CASH GIFTS 
150 CASH GIFTS 
250 CASH GIFTS 
325 CASH GIFTS 


_ The distribution will be itive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold—all unsold tickets bein 
destroyed, as at the First and Second Concerts, 
not represented in the drawing. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $5000; Halves, $2500; Tenths, or 
each coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500 00; 
2244 Tickets for $1,00000; 113 Whole Tickets for 
$5,000 00; 227 Whole Tickets for $10,000 00. No dis- 
count on less than $500 00 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The unparalleled success of the Third Gift Concert, 
as well as the satisfaction given by the First and Sec- 
ond, makes it only necessary to announce the Fourth 
to insure the prompt sale of every ticket. The Fourth 
Gift Concert will be conducted in all its details like the 
Third, and full particulars may be learned from circu- 
lars, which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

_ Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompan- 
ied by the money ee pe filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 


THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Lib Ky., and ty Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


PAJARO VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 


For full description, with account of its Climate 
Soil, Resources, and other interesting information, sen 
50 cents to ED. MARTIN, P. M., 

Watsonville, Cal. 
F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 
Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. L. 


T ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at 
4 Auburndale, Mass. Ten miles from 
Boston, on Boston & Albany R. R. Advantages: Lo- 
cation and appointments unsurpassed. Tried teachers 
in every department. Students fitted for Boston 
University. Four years’ classical course in the 
Seminary. Special advantages for Music, Modern 
Languages, and painting from Nature. Aims: Thor- 
ough Culture—True Womanhood. Next year begins 
Sept. 25, 1873. Address CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


The Finest Foot-Lathe 


IN THE MARKET 
For Amateurs, Jewelers, &c. 
Made with special tools. Prices very 
low. Send for Pamphlet. 
W. D. CHASE & CO., 
95 Liberty Street, New York. 

AINTERS’ MANUAL, a complete practical 
Guide to house and sign painting, graining, var- 
nishing, polishing, kalsomining, papering, lettering, 
staining, gilding, glazing, glass stain ng: silvering, an- 
alysis of colors, harmony, contrast, &c. 5@ cents. 
Book of Alphabets for painters, draughtsmen, &c. 
50 cents. ook of Scrolls and Ornaments (new de- 
signs for painters, &c.) $1. Of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


V IRE ROPE, Steel and Charcoal Iron of su- 

perior guality, suitable for mining and hoisting 
purposes, inclined planes, transmission of power, &c. 
Also, Galvanized Charcoal & B B for Ships’ Rigging, 
Suspension Bridges, Derrick Guys, Ferry Ropes, &c. A 
large stock constantly on hand, from which any desired 
lengthsarecut. J. W. Mason &Co., 43 Broadway, N.Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. $125 year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa. (For Boarders only.) Session opens 

Wednesday, September 10th. Location elevated 
and healthful; Grounds ample; Buildings handsome 
and commodious; Course of Studies extensive. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Civil and Mechanical En neering, 
the Classics, and English; careful oversight of the 
morals and manners of Cadets. For circulars, apply to 

Col. THEO. HVATT, President. 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N.Y. 






































RVING INSTITUTE, Tanerrown-on-Hop- 
I sox, Address ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Principals. 




















Aveavst 9, 1873.] 








MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York. 
g2" Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed, 
tz Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


rae» A New Group, Price $18. 
Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE on Lookout Mountain, 
Ol 4 Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
— resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
tasy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large Colle; For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
.|/FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
<9 NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 
Chicago, IL Send for Pamphlet. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. c 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

. fol. IV. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. No. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) “6 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP * 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... . 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 
LADY’S SACQUE .) ees “ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) ‘ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... . 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
SE Seer - 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... S 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

‘ 

















. 42 


* 48 


bo 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
SDM, « vacess cesntovewocekosessoeseeniee " 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ os 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ - 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT ................. “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... . 
ey - aeaned REDINGOTE WALK- 
Mey UNE 36 vttosdeeve stnncegdenanneesnses a> _ 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
rrr seetetses oe 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt . 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old . 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 

oer oepenate REDINGOTE WALKING : 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ « 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

PU), ree eee ves 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “« $3 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WARREN Bias cc ccccccessccosscvcsssoece “ 32 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gee mor me will send either of the 
‘ollowing wor mau, postage prepaid, to an rt 
the United States, on receipt pe ry ‘ atthe 





e@~ Harrer's Cataroove mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. i pt of 


LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riveaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL 

| GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pama Crown Svo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


IIL. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forngy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


IV. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
Soaum France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, pyPt, , Turkey, Greece. 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Penuroxe Fxt- 
river. Twelfth Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. ¥ 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srznoer F. Batrp, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pP-s 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VL. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. van 


FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, vant 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
oe By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
2 00. 


Ix. 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hatt.oox, Secretary 


of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, §2 00. 
x 


TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farp- 
gniok Axrnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mg, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt- 
Puant, Author of “‘ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


2. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxie Cottins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Armadale," “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


8. 

‘“**HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annrz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ** Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” ** Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


4. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hargter Masringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Fansron, Author of 
“ Grif,” ** Joshua Marvel,” ** Blade-o'-Grass," &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

6. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payrn, Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” ‘‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” ** Found Dead," 
“One of the Family," “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

% 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taacxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
jons. By E. L. Borwas (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” “ Last of the Barons,” .“‘ The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


9 
LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rostyson, Au- 
thor of “‘ Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘*True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘*Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
* Birds of Prey,” ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


11. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: & Study of Provincial Life. By Grorox 
Exsor, Author of **Adam Bede,” ‘*The Mill on the 
Floes,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12me, Cloth, $3 50, 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00. 

12. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Cuar-rs Grnsow, “ Author of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 8vo, 


Paper, 50 cents. 


AXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, a complete 
practical Guide to collecting, pre aring, preserv- 
ing, and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, insects, &c. 
New and revised paneneas — = wane _— en- 
, only 50 cents 0 sellers or by mail. 
Bre SSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 








'TERt yin allthe pre tions of Buchu, which 
A®: irritave oA soften the Kidneys, try one bottle 
of “Constitution Water” and get immediate relief. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
we Y. ork recommences September llth, 
Boys, “ Fall In.” 


703 








First Grand Gift Concert 


OF THE 


STATE OF NEVADA, 


Authorized by the act of the State Legislat 
vide funds for the establishment of a’ 


STATE INSANE ASYLUM. 


Concert at the Opera House, Virginia City, Nevada, on 
Thursday, September 4, 1873. 
One Hundred Thousand Tickets will be sold, from the 
proceeds of which 
$265,000 GOLD COIN GIFTS 
will be distributed among the Holders of Tickets 
as follows: 
1 Grand Gift Gold Coin 
1 Grand Gift Gold Coin................... 
1 Grand Gift Gold Coin.............. 
1 Grand Gift Gold Coin.......... 
2 Grand Gift Gold Coin..... 
5 Grand Gift Gold Coin... 
10 Grand Gift Gold Coin. ‘ 
50 Grand Gift Gold Coin............ 


to pro- 





100 Grand Gift Gold Coin............ 
150 Grand Gift Gold Coin............ ¥ 
300 Gifts Gold Coin........ cetanes 50 15,000 
850 Gifte Gold Coin. ...............5. 20 «67,000 
500 Gifts Gold Coin................ 10 5,000 
8,600 Gifts Gold Coin................ 5 43,000 
10,071 GOLD COIN GIFTS................... $265,000 


One chance in (less than) ten for 


A FORTUNE FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 

The distribution will be in public, and will be made 
under the same form and regulations as those of the 
San Francisco and Louisville Library Gift Concerts— 
under supervision of the trustees as directed by the 
Act of the Legislature, and with the assistance of a 
committee of prominent citizens to be selected by the 
ticket-holders, 

The holders of tickets to which gifts are awarded 
will receive payment for the same immediately on pre- 
sentation to the Treasurer. 

WELLS, FARGO, & CO., Bankers, 
Virginia City, Nevada. 

References as to the integrity of this enterprise and 
of the management is made to the Governor and other 
officials of the State; the Hon. J. P. Jones, United 
States Senator, the bankers and merchants of Virginia 


City. 
M. S. THOMPSON, 
W. HAMILTON, trustee, 
D. L. BLANCHARD, 
D. L. BLANCHARD, Manager, 
Virginia City, Nevada. 
Proceeds of sale of tickets at the Eastern agencies 
will remain on deposit with 
WELLS, FARGO, & CO., Bankers 
84 Broadway, New York, 
until after the distribution and payment of gifts. 
Ticketa, $5. Half tickets, $2 50. Por sale at Geo. 
F. Browne's, 924 Broadway; Hartz & Levy, 1,131 
Broadway: Vandeveer’s, corner Court and Fulton 
Streets, Brooklyn; F. W. Shear, 125 Fulton Street. 
A. BROWN, Agent 
52 Broadway and Exchange Court, Room E. 
Mail orders and applications for agencies in other 
cities to be addressed to 
G. ALEXANDER & CO., Eastern Managers, 
P. O. Box 1,886, New York. 


LOVEZOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

- Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers. 


“To Have a Cricket 








16 pager, crowded with freshest storiea, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’l Agent in each county a monthly 
cash salary. Send $1 for Agent’s Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &c.) Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos. for 25c. Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jones & Hap.iey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 

Class 7 Uctave Pianos for $290? 
A We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
Piano sold 










e le 5 Years. 
cular, in which we refer to over foo Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may kuow), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice, 
HOUSE” y. S. Plano Cos 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


\ ATCHM™AK ER and Jeweler’s Manual, gives 
YY latest and most approved secrets of the trade, 
embracing wateh and clock cleaning and repairing, 
tempering in all its grades, making tools, compounding 
metals and alloys, coloring, soldering, plating, &c., 
with plain instructions for beginners. Greatly enlar- 
ged edition, 50 cents. Of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ALL AGENTS, %27«5™ 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS, H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 






ASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE AGENTS.— 
One wanted in every county to perform easy labor 
at home that will not interfere with other duties. Ad- 
dress, with certificate of character, 
A. B. HARDENBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 
Agents wanted ev- 


$79 BACH WEE ¢ ery where. Busi- 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$42 Upright Engine and Tubular Boiler 
c 


(4) House Power, with all Trimmings; 
ulars. 


§ also (10) Horse Power. Send for Cir- 
Vagiety Inon Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


8950 


8475 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago, 


$5 t 4 |) per day! Arents wanted! All clanses of working peo- 
0 a V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanything 

else, Particulars free, Address Q. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine, 


A MONTH * to good Agents. Forterms,&c., 
address Pittsburg Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





AGE NTS. —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 g0.- RL wo 





' At. Scientific, reliable. Free 
MILLION Me avy Publisher, Hinsdale, N. H. 





$25 A DAY. ney. G'c: siAW,Biddetord, Ate 








AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous “ Three Yearsin a Man- 

Trap” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. 8. 

Artaur. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated author—splendidly illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and will sell at sight by thousands Is Rad indorsed b. 
the most prominent people and papers of the country. i 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. Will do more for the cause of temper- 
ance and morality than the law. Agents who have sold 
‘*Man-Trap ’’ cannot fail to sell double the number of this 
book. A Life of the Author, with stee! portrait, pre. 
sented to every subscriber. Descriptive circulars and 
terms sent free on application to J. M. STODDART & CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


J Md i —BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
W ANT ED and popular books. Books that are 
eu adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public en, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C, Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healtikeeper; The Fishing 
Tourvst, by Charles Hallock. Libera! inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Canvassing Books Sent Free for 
PROF. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
utual Inter-relations; Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c, 

Sous are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a canvassing book free to 
ang eee Agent. Address, stating experience, &c. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


] Wan Al g¢ MALE OR FEMALE, 
W OR K IN (i C L A SS, $60 a week guaranteed, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 

i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. §8. M. Srexorr, Boston, Mase. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished, There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.--N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig: 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columneg contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- . 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Eaaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrer’s Macazineg, One Year...... $4.90 
Harrre’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 


Hagper’s Bazan, One Year...... 
Harrrr’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wxrx1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsoniers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 conts 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents « year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. ; ; 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date ls speci- 


fied, it is understood that the subs ap for the Magazine begius 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mai!, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisrxe In Harres’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrrn’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each oy 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute an play, 
$1 25 per Lin insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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LOW WATER ON THE BEACH. 


TO INVESTORS, 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company having deter- 
mined to close its 7-30 First- 
Vortgage Gold Loan, and there- 

t no higher rate of interest than 6 per 


ufte Oo pay 


on further issues of its bonds, THE LIMITED 
REMAINDER OF THE FY 83-10 LOAN 18 Now 
BEING DISPOSED OF through the usual agencies. 
Chis affords a desirable opportunity to per- 


sons wishing to reinvest interest or 
dividends. 
lhe Company now has more than 500 miles of 
| built and in operation, including the en- 
stern Division connecting Lake Superior 
» navigation of the Missouri River; the 
onstruction is progressing satisfactorily; 
npany has earned title to nearly ten mill- 
es of its land grant, and sales of lands 
ha is far averaged $5 66 per acre. 
All marketable securities are received in ex- 
for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
Wo. 20 Wall St., New York. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


st, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


52,000 


Now 





in use, 
al Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


send for Price-Lists, 


No other Musi 


RUFFALO, N.Y. 











Self-Measure for Shirts. 


Boy. ‘Hooray, Old Porpoise, why 


don’t you plunge in and make the tide rise?” 


WHIPS. 


Four-in-Hand Whips, 
‘Tandem Whips, 


LADIES’ PHAETON WHIPS 
with and without PARASOLS. 
All from the best LONDON MAKERS. 
Also, just received an extensive variety of handsome 


Summer Carriages. 
WOOD BROTHERS C0., 


Carriage Manufacturers, 


740 BROADWAY. 


GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


We continue to supply these favorite timekeepers at 
the lowest prices, and invite all who intend purchasing 
a watch to write for our Descriptive Price- 
List, which we send free to any one. 

The Price-List describes the various grades, gives 
weight and quality of the cases, and prices of each. 

WE SEND ANY WATCH ORDERED FROM OUR 
LIST BY EXPRESS TO ANY PLACE, HOWEVER 
REMOTE, WITH THE BILL TO COLLECT ON DE- 
LIVERY, AND ALSO ALLOW THE PURCHASER 
TO OPEN THE PACKAGE AND EXAMINE THE 
WATCH BEFORE PAYINS. With every watch we 
send the 


, 
Certificate of Guarantee 

of the American Watch Company of 
Waltham, Mass. As many base imitations of 
Waltham Watches have lately been put on the market, 
especially at the West, purchasers should be very par- 
ticular in making a selection. All information de- 
scribing 


Genuine Waltham Watches 


will be found in our Price-List. Write for a copy and 
remember Harrer’s Werkxty. The new Postal Cards 
can be used for this purpose. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A special watch for Railroad men and Travelers. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Pross, as the 











Printed Directions for Self -Measurement, List of 
ind Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor. Union Square}; 


ALSO, 
387 Broadway, New York. 








RAEREASC IDE 


WW 
NSURANCE COMPANY, 


ay ZARTFORD.CONN. 
MEDICINES. 


Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
TASTE LES Castor Oil and man 
other nauseous medi- 
K 


cines can be taken casily and safely in Dp 
DiC & CO’S SOFT C s Ko 
taste. Nosmell. Sold by all Druggiste in this city, 





BEST PIANOS (MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St, N.Y. 


STEWART'S 


SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 





2:0 & 222 WEST 2 ST.N.Y 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 








s7~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 





COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


THEIR 





Few are aware of the perfection 


CO’'S PARLOR ORGANS. 
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the Parlor Organ has reached, the variety of musical effects of 

which it is capable, and how desirable an addition it is to the parlor. These instruments have created 

much interest and enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, elegance of finish and musical effects. 
Agents wanted in every town, Circulars oro. woo free. 


OODS & CO. Cambridgeport, Mass. 


— 





BATHING 


DRESSES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





on the other. 


AQ 


SAAN 


TA 





A Big Battle has been going on for years between the Constitutions 
of the Sick on one side, and all the Active Poisons, falsely called remedies, 
The Poisons have had the best of the fight, and a long list of 
the killed may be found in every cemetery. But at last common-sense is put- 
ting a stop to this pernicious conflict. At last 


The Prisoners 


of the sick-room have discovered that in Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient they have a tonic, a febrifugé, a laxative, a diuretic, a 
corrective, a regulating and antibilious medicine equal to all ordinary exig- 
encies, and good for every ailment of the stomach, the bowels, the nerves, the 
muscles, and the secretive organs. 


Sold by all druggists. 





2 Bottles Brandy, 
3 ” Sherry, 1 


To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. 


Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, I am induced to offer a case containing twelve quart bottles, viz: 
3 Bottles Bourbon Whiskey, 
Bottle Scotch 66 
For $14, and sent to any Address on receipt of the Price, or C.O. D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 


Bottles Gin, 


2 
1 Bottle Port Wine, 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 
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advertisement 


in this paper 
of August 2d, 1873. 


See 


TAI '@ OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 
KIN GSFO RD N) in seasons of Cholera or any 
revailing epidemic, is a most healthful article of diet. 
t is e from the most delicate part of INDIAN 
CORN, and is perfectly pure. It is easy of digestion, 
and a delicious and most nutritious Summer Food. 
For 40 years it has stood unrivaled for purity and per- 
fection. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Get none but 
the Original Preparation, with T. KINGSFORD 
& SONS name on each package. 


NOT AHOT AIR FURNACE; 
Gives a mild, pleasant heat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
half the expense: Self regul- 
ating, Efficient. Eoo- 
nomical, and HEALTHFUL. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
105 Beekman St. N. Y: 








ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 

Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be 

obtained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, 


Frank. Square, New York. 


j GENUINE 
Gitecceioem 
Goods 
Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
Street, in the middle of the block. 








REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beatiful in 
. Style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON- 
« CERTO STOP is the best 








STIR- 
RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 





— 4 , 
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ispose of 100 PIANOS and ORG firs 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance tn small monthly payments. New V- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
rovements, for $275 cash. Organs $55, $75. 
OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100 ; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED rama stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


WIRE SCREENS. 


8. E. & J, TORREY, 164 & 166 Fulton St.,N.¥. 


Prime’s | Go A-Fishing. 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Primz. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
Romances as interesting and chaste as ever Irving 
did.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Pus.isurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 
















tz H & Brotnens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepais, 0 ony part of the United States, 
on receipt of the prwe, 
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HARPER'S 


PHINEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “LADY ANNA,” “HE 


KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” ‘‘ORLEY FARM,” 


‘“*PHINEAS FINN,” ‘THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON,” 
*“CAN YOU FORGIVE HER?” Erc., Erc. 





CHAPTER I. 
TEMPTATION. 


Tuer circumstances of the general election of 
18— will be well remembered by all those who 
take an interest in the political matters of the 
country. There had been a coming in and a 
going ‘out of Ministers previous to that—some- 
what rapid, very exciting, and, upon the whole, 
useful as showing the real feeling of the country 
upon sundry questions of public interest. Mr. 
Gresham had been Prime Minister of England, 
as representative of the Liberal party in politics. 
There had come to be a split among those who 
should have been his followers on the terribly 
vexed question of the Ballot. Then Mr. Daubeny 
for twelve months had sat upon the throne dis- 
tributing the good things of the Crown amidst 
Conservative birdlings, with beaks wide open and 
craving maws, who certainly for some years pre- 
vious had not received their share of State honors 
or State emoluments. And Mr. Daubeny was 
still so sitting, to the infinite dismay of the Lib- 
erals, every man of whom felt that his party was 
entitled by numerical strength to keep the man- 
agement of the Government within its own hands. 

Let a man be of what side he may in politics 
—unless he be much more of a partisan than a 
patriot—he will think it well that there should be 
some equity of division in the bestowal of crumbs 
of comfort. Can even any old Whig wish that 
every Lord-Lieutenant of a county should be an 
old Whig? Can it be good for the administration 
of the law that none but Liberal lawyers should 
become Attorney-Generals, and from thence 
Chief Justices or Lords of Appeal? Should no 
Conservative Peer ever represent the majesty of 
England in India, in Canada, or at St. Petersburg? 
So arguing, moderate Liberals had been glad to 

give Mr. Daubeny and his merry men a chance. 
Mr. Daubeny and his merry men had not neglect- 
ed the chance given them. Fortune favored them, 
and they made their hay while the sun shone with 
an energy that had never been surpassed, improv- 
ing upon Fortune till their natural enemies waxed 
impatient. 
of it, and the natural enemies, who had at first 
expressed themselves as glad that the turn had 
come, might have endured the period of spolia- 
tion with more equanimity. For to them, the 
Liberals, this cutting up of the Whitehall cake 
by the Conservatives was spoliation when the 
privilege of cutting was found to have so much 
exceeded what had been expected. Were not 
they, the Liberals, the real representatives of the 
people, and, therefore, did not the cake in truth 
appertain to them? Had not they given up the 
cake for a while, partly, indeed, through idle- 
ness and mismanagement, and quarreling among 
themselves, but mainly with a feeling that a mod- 
erate slicing on the other side would, upon the 
whole, be advantageous? But when the cake 
came to be mauled like that—O heavens! So 
the men who had quarreled agreed to quarrel no 
more, and it was decided that there should be an 
end of mismanagement and idleness, and that 
this horrid sight of the weak pretending to be 
strong, or the weak receiving the reward of 
strength, should be brought to an end. Then 
came a great fight, in the last agonies of which 
the cake was sliced manfully. All the world 
knew how the fight would go; but in the mean 
time lord-lieutenancies were arranged ; very an- 
cient judges retired upon pensions; vice-royal 
Governors were sent out in the last gasp of the 
failing battle; great places were filled by tens, 
and little places by twenties; private secretaries 
were established here and there ; and the hay was 
still made even after the sun had gone down. 

In consequence of all this the circumstances 
of the election of 18— were peculiar. Mr. Dau- 
beny had dissolved the House, not probably with 
any idea that he could thus retrieve his fortunes, 
but feeling that in doing so he was occupying 
the last normal position of a properly fought 
Constitutional battle. His enemies were re- 
solved, more firmly than they were resolved be- 
fore, to knock him altogether on the head at the 
general election which he had himself called into 
existence. He had been disgracefully outvoted 
in the House of Commons on various subjects. 
On the last occasion he had gone into his lobby 
with a minority of thirty-seven, upon a motion 
brought forward by Mr. Palliser, the late Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, respecting: deci- 
mal coinage. No politician, not even Mr. Pal- 
liser himself, had expected that he would carry 
his Bill in the present session. It was brought 
forward as a trial of strength; and for such a 
purpose decimal coinage was as good a subject 
as any other. It was Mr, Palliser's hobby, and 
he was gratified at having this further opportu- 
nity of ventilating it. When in power he had 
! succeeded in carrying his measure, awed, 
ind at last absolutely beaten, by the infinite dif- 
ficulty encountered in arranging its details. But 
his mind was still set upon it, and it was allowed 
by the whole party to be as good as any thing else 
r the purpose then required. ‘The Conservative 
rovernment was beaten for the third or fourth 
time, and Mr. Daubeny dissolved the House. 

lhe whole world said that he might as well 
have resigned at once. It was already the end 
of July, and there must be an autumn Session 
with the new members. It was known to be 





'mpossible that he should find himself supported 
'y & majority after a fresh election, 


| He had 








There had been as yet but one year | 





| 





| 


been treated with manifest forbearance; the 
cake had been left in his hands for twelve 
months; the House was barely two years: old ; 
he had no ‘*cry” with which to meet the coun- 
try ; the dissolution was factious, dishonest, and 
unconstitutional. So said all the Liberals, and 
it was deduced also that the Conservatives were 
in their hearts as angry as were their opponents. 
What was to be gained but the poor interval of 
three months? ‘There were clever men who 
suggested that Mr. Daubeny had a scheme in 
his head—some sharp trick of political conjur- 
ing, some ‘‘ hocus-pocus presto” sleight of hand, 
by which he might be able to retain power, let 
the elections go as they would. But, if so, he 
certainly did not make his scheme known to his 
own party. 

He had no ery with which to meet the coun- 
try, nor, indeed, had the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. Retrenchment, army reform, navy excel- 
lence, Mr. Palliser’s decimal coinage, and gen- 
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found himself compelled to support a measure 
which had since been carried by those very men 
from whom he had been obliged on this account 
It had always been felt by 


to divide himself. 
his old friends that he had been. if not ill used, 
at least very unfortunate. 


quently been driven out into the cold. 





ive members, it came to pass that the name of 
Mr. Finn was mentioned more than once. Mr. 


Phineas Finn was the gentleman's name, which 
statement may be necessary to explain the term 
used in 


| of endearment which was occasionally 
| speaking of him. 
‘** He has got some permanent place, 


pensation ; ‘‘and of course he won't leave it.” 


Finn. 


| ** He'll lave it fast enough, if youll make it 
"said the Honorable Laurence 


worth his while,’ 
Fitzgibbon, who also had his expectations. 


“I SHOW BABY, AND OSWALD SHOWS THE HOUNDS.” 


eral good government gave to all the old-Whig | 
moderate Liberals plenty of matter for speeches 
to their future constituents. ‘Those who were 
more advanced could promise the Ballot, and 
suggest the disestablishment of the Church. 
But the Government of the day was to be turned 
out on the score of general incompetence. ‘They 
were to be made to go, because they could not 
command majorities. But there ought to have 
been no dissolution, and Mr. Daubeny was re- 
garded by his opponents, and indeed by very 
many of his followers also, with an enmity that 
was almost ferocious. A seat in Parliament, if 
it be for five or six years, is a blessing; but the 
blessing becomes very questionable if it have to 
be sought afresh every other Session. 

One thing was manifest to thoughtful, work- 
ing, eager political Liberals, ‘They must have 
not only a majority in the next Parliament, but 
a majority of good men—of men good and true. | 
There must be no more mismanagement; no 
more quarreling ; no more idleness. Was it to 
be borne that an unprincipled so-called Conserv- 
ative Prime Minister should go on slicing the 
cake after such a fashion as that lately adopted ? 
Old bishops had even talked of resigning, and 
Knights of the Garter had seemed to die on pur- 
pose. So there was a great stir at the Liberal 
political clubs, and every good and true man was 
summoned to the battle. 

Now no Liberal soldier, as a young soldier, 
had been known to be more good and true than 
Mr. Finn, the Irishman, who had held office two 
years ago to the satisfaction of all his friends, 
and who had retired from office because he had 


can’t afford it,” said Mr. Bonteen, another keen 


| expectant. 


** Devil a bit,” said the Honorable Laurence ; 
‘or, anyways, the poor thing died of her first 
baby before it was born. Phinny hasn’t an im- 
pidiment, no more than I have.” 

** He’s the best Irishman we ever got hold of,” 
said Barrington Erle—‘‘ present company always 
excepted, Laurence.” 

‘*Bedad, you needn't except me, Barrington. 
I know what a man’s made of, and what a man 
can do. And I know what he can’t do. I'm 
not bad at the outside skirmishing. I'm worth 
me salt. I say that with a just reliance on me 
own powers. But Phinny is a different sort of 
man, Phinny can stick to a desk from twelve 
to seven, and wish to come back again after din- 
ner. He's had money left him, too, and 'd like 
to spend some of it on an English borough.” 

‘* You never can quite trust him,” said Bon- 
teen, Now Mr. Bonteen had never loved Mr. 
Finn. 

** At any rate we'll try him again,” said Bar- 
rington Erle, making a little note to that effect. 
And they did try him again. 

Phineas Finn, when last seen by the public, 
was departing from Parliamentary life in Lon- 
don to the enjoyment of a modest place under 
Government in his own country, with something 
of a shattered ambition. After various turmoils 
he had achieved a competency, and had married 
the girl of his heart. But now his wife was dead, 
and he was again alone in the world. One of his 


friends had declared that money had been left 
That was true, but the money had not 


to him. 


He had been twelve 
months in advance of his party, and had conse- 
So when 
the names of good men and true were mustered 
and weighed and dismissed and scrutinized by 
some active members of the Liberal party in a 
certain very private room not far removed from 
our great seat of Parliamentary warfare, and 
when the capabilities and expediencies and pos- 
sibilities were tossed to and fro among these act- 


” said Mr. 
+ Ratler, who was living on the well-founded hope 
of being a ‘I'reasury Secretary under the new dis- 


It must be acknowledged that Mr. Ratler, than 


whom no judge in such matters possessed more 
experience, had always been afraid of Phineas 


‘* But he married when he went away, and he 


1 
} 


| thousand pounds. 


been much. Phineas Finn had lost his father 
as well as his wife, and had inherited about four 


He was not at this tinie much 


| over thirty ; and it must be acknowledged in re 





gard to him that, since the day on which he had 
accepted place and retired from London, his very 
soul sighed for the lost glories of Westminster 
and Downing Street. 

There are certain modes of life which, if once 
adopted, make contentment in any other circum 
stances almost an impossibility. In old age a 
man may retire without repining, though it is 
often beyond the power even of the old man to 
do so; but in youth, with all the faculties still 
pe fect, with the body still strong, with the he pes 
still buoyant, such a change as that which had 
been made by Phineas Finn was more than he, 
or than most men, could bear with equanimity. 
He had reveled in the gas-light, and could not 
lie quiet on a sunny bank. ‘To the palate ac 
customed to high cookery, bread and milk is 
almost painfully insipid. When Phineas Finn 
found himself discharging in Dublin the routine 
duties of his office—as to which there was no 
public comment, no feeling that such duties were 
done in the face of the country—he became sick 
at heart and discontented. Like the war-horse 
out at grass, he remembered the sound of the 
battle and the noise of trumpets. After five 
years spent in the heat and full excitement of 
London society, life in Ireland was tame to him, 
and cold and dull. He did not analyze the dif- 
ference between metropolitan and quasi-metro- 
politan manners; but he found that men and 
women in Dublin were different from those to 
whom he had been accustomed in London. He 
had lived among lords and the sons and daugh- 
ters of lords; and though the official secretarie: 
and assistant commissioners among whom his 
lot now threw him were for the most part clever 
fellows, fond of society, and perhaps more than 
his equals in the kind of conversation which he 
found to be prevalent, still they were net the same 
as the men he had left behind him——men alive 
with the excitement of Parliamentary life in Lon- 
don. When in London he had often told him« 
self that he was sick of it, and that he would 
better love some country quiet life. Now Dub 
lin was his ‘Tibur, and the fickle one found that 
he could not be happy unless he were back again 
at Rome. When, therefore, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from his friend, Barrington Erle, 
he neighed like the old war-horse, and already 
found himself shouting ‘‘ Ha! ha!” among the 
trumpets, 

*___. Street, July 9, 18—. 

** My DEAR Finn,—Although you are not now 
immediately concerned in such trifling matters, 
you have no doubt heard that we are all to be 
sent aback at once to our constituents, and that 
there will be a general election about the end of 
September. Weare sure that we shall have such 
& majority as we never had before; but we are 
determined to make it as strong as possible, and 
to get in all the good men that are to be had. 
Have you a mind to try again? After all, there 
is nothing like it. 

**Perhaps you may have some Irish seat in 
your eye for which you would be safe. ‘To tell 
the truth, we know very little of the Irish seats— 
not so much as, I think, we ought to do. But 
if you are not so lucky, I would suggest Tanker- 
ville,in Durham. Of course there would be a 
contest, and a little money will be wanted; but 
the money would not be much. Browborough 
has sat for the place now for three Parliaments, 
and seems to think it all his own. I ain told 
that nothing could be easier than to turn him 
out. You will remember the man—a great, 
hulking, heavy, speechless fellow, who always 
used to sit just over Lord Macaw’s shoulder. I 
have made inquiry, and I am told that he must 
walk if any body would go down who could talk 
to the colliers every night for a week or so. It 
would just be the work for you. Of course you 
should have all the assistance we could give you, 
and Molescroft would put you into the hands of 
an agent who wouldn't spend money for you, 
£500 would do it all. 

**]T am very sorry to hear of your great loss, 
as also was Lady Laura, who, as you are aware, 
is still abroad with her father. We have all 
thought that the loneliness of your present life 
might perhaps make you willing to come back 
among us. I write instead of Ratler, because I 
am helping him in the Northern Counties. But 
you will understand all about that, 

** Yours, ever faithfully, 
** BARRINGTON ERLe. 


“* Of course Tankerville has been dirty. Brow- 
borough has spent a fortune there. But I do 
not think that that need dishearten you. You 


will go there with clean hands. It must be un- 
derstood that there shall not be as much as a 
glass of beer. I am told that the fellows won't 
vote for Browborough unless he spends money, 
and I fancy he will be afraid to do it heavily 
after all that has come and gone. If he does 
you'll have him out on a petition, Let us have 
an answer as soon as possible.” 


He at once resolved that he would go over 
and see; but before he replied to Erle’s letter 
he walked half a dozen times the length of 
the pier at Kingston meditating on his answer. 
He had no one belonging to him. He had been 
deprived of his young bride, and left deso- 
late. He could ruin no one but himself. Where 
could there be a man in all the world who had 
a more perfect right to play a trick with his 
own prospects? If he threw up his place.and 
spent all his money, who could blame him ? 
Nevertheless, he did tell himself that, when he 
should have thrown up his place and spent all 
his money, there would remain to him his. own 
self to be disposed of in a manner that might be 
very awkward to him. A man owes it to his 





country, to his friends, even to his acquaintance, 
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that he shall not be known.to be going about 
wanting a dinner, with never a coin in his pock- 
et. It is very well for a man to boast that he is 
lord of himself, and that having no ties he may 
do as.he pleases with that possession. But it is 
a possession of which, unfortunately, he can not 
rid himself when he finds that there is nothing 
advantageous to be done with it. Doubtless 
there is a way of riddance. There is the bare 
bodkin. Or aman may fall overboard between 
Holyhead and Kingston in the dark, and may do 
it in such a cunning fashion that his friends 
shall think it was an accident, But against these 
modes of riddance there is a canon set which 
some men still fear to disobey. 

The thing that he was asked to do was perilous. 
Standing in his present niche of vantage he was 
at least safe. And added to his safety there were 
material comforts. He had more than enough for 
his wants. His work was light; he lived among 
men and women with whom he was popular. 
The very fact of his past Parliamentary life had 
caused him to be regarded as a man of some note 
among the notables of the Irish capital. Lord- 
Lieutenants were gracious to him, and the wives 
of judges smiled upon him at their tables. He 
was encouraged to talk of those wars of the gods 
at which he had been present, and was so treat- 
ed as to make him feel that he was somebody in 
the world of Dublin. Now he was invited to 
give ail this up; and for what? 

He answered that question to himself with en- 
thusiastic eloquence. The reward offered to him 
was the thing which in all the world he liked best. 
It was suggested to him that he should again have 
within his reach that Parliamentary renown which 
had once been the very breath of his nostrils. We 
all know those arguments and quotations antag- 
onistic to prudence with which a man fortifies 
himself in rashness. ‘* None but the brave de- 
serve the fair;” ** Where there’s a will there’s a 
way ;” ** Nothing venture, nothing have ;” ‘*The 
sword is to him who can use it;” ** Fortune fa- 
vors the bold.” But on the other side there is 
just as much to be said. ‘‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush ;” ‘‘ Look before you leap;”’ 
** Thrust not out your hand further than you can 
draw it back again.” All which maxims of life 
Phineas Finn revolved within his own heart, if 
not carefully, at least frequently, as he walked up 
and down the long pier of Kingston Harbor. 

But what matters such revolvings? A man 
placed as was our Phineas always does that 
which most pleases him at the moment, being 
bat poor at argument if he can not carry the 
weight to that side which best satisfies his own 
feelings. Had not his success been very great 
when he before made the attempt? Was he 
not well aware at every moment of his life that, 
after having so thoroughly learned his lesson in 
London, he was throwing away his hours amidst 
his present pursuits in Dublin? Did he not owe 
himself to his country? And then, again, what 
might not London do for him? Men who had 
begun as he began had lived to rule over Cabin- 
ets and to sway the Empire. He had been hap- 
py for a short twelvemonth with his young bride 

for a short twelyemonth—and then she had 
been taken from him, Had she been spared to 
him he would never have longed for more than 

Fate had given him. He would never have sigh- 
ed again for the glories of Westminster had his 
Mary not gone from him. Now he was alone in 
the world; and though he could look forward to 
possible and not improbable events which would 
make that future disposition of himself a most dif- 
ficult question for him, still he would dare to try. 

As the first result of Erle’s letter Phineas was 

over in London early in August. If he went on 
with this matter, he must, of course, resign the 
office for holding which he was now paid a thou- 
sand a year. He could retain that as long as he 
chose to earn the money, but the earning of it 
would not be compatible- with a seat in Parlia- 
ment. He had a few thousand pounds with 
which he could pay for the contest at Tan- 
kerville, for the consequent petition which had 
been so generously suggested to him, and main- 
tain himself in London for a session or two 
should he be so fortunate as to carry his elec- 
tion. ‘Then he would be penniless, with the 
world before him as a closed oyster to be 
again opened, and he knew—no one better— 
that this oyster becomes harder and harder in 
the opening as the man who has to open it be- 
comes older. It is an oyster that will close to 
again with a snap, after you have got your knife 
well into it, if you withdraw your point but for a 
moment. He had had a rough tussle with the 
oyster already, and had reached the fish within 
the shell. Nevertheless, the oyster which he 
had got was not the oyster which he wanted. 
So he told himself now, and here had come to 
him the chance of trying again. 

Early in August he went over to England, saw 
Mr. Molescroft, and made his first visit to 'Tan- 
kerville. He did not like the look of Tanker- 
ville; but nevertheless he resigned his place be- 
fore the month was over. That was the one 
great step, or rather the leap in the dark— 
and that he took. Things had been so ar- 
ranged that the election at ‘l'ankerville was to 
take place on the 20th of October. When the 
dissolution had been notified to all the world by 
Mr. Daubeny an earlier day was suggested ; but 
Mr. Daubeny saw reasons for postponing it for a 
fortnight. Mr. Daubeny’s enemies were again 
very ferocious. It was all a trick, Mr. Dau- 
beny had no right to continue Prime Minister 
a day after the decided expression of opinion as 
to unfitness which had been pronounced by the 
{louse of Commons. Men were waxing very 
wroth. Nevertheless, so much power remained 
in Mr. Daubeny’s hand, and the election was de- 
layed. That for Tankerville would not be held 
till the 20th of October, The whole House 
could not be chosen till the end of the month 
—hardly by that time—and yet there was to 
be an autumn Session. The Ratlers and Bon- 
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teens were at any rate clear about the autumn 
Session. It was absolutely impossible that Mr, 
Daubeny should be allowed to remain in power 
over Christmas, and up to February. 

Mr. Molescroft, whom Phineas saw in Lon- 
don, was not a comfortable counselor. ‘* So you 
are going down to ‘Tankerville ?” he said. 

«They seem to think I might as well try.” 

** Quite right—quite right. Somebody ought 
to try it, no doubt. It would be a disgrace to 
the whole party if Browborough were allowed to 
walk over. ‘There isn’t a borough in England 
more sure to return a Liberal than Tankerville 
if left to itself. And yet that lump of a legis- 
lator has sat there as a Tory for the last dozen 
years by dint of money and brass.” 

** You think we can unseat him ?” 

**T don’t say that. He hasn't come to the 
end of his money, and as to his brass, that is 
positively without end.” 

** But surely he'll have some fear of conse- 
quences after what has been done ?” 

‘*None in the least. What has been done ? 
Can you name a single Parliamentary aspirant 
who has been made to suffer ?” 

‘* They have suffered in character,” said Phin- 
eas. ‘‘I should not like to have the things said 
of me that have been said of them.” 

**] don’t know a man of them who stands in 
a worse position among his own friends than he 
occupied before. And men of that sort don’t 
want a good position among their enemies. 
They know they’re safe. When the seat is in 
dispute every body is savage enough; but when 
it is merely a question of punishing a man, what 
is the use of being savage? Who knows whose 
turn it may be next ?” 

‘* He'll play the old game, then ?” 

‘* Of course he'll play the old game,” said Mr. 
Molescroft. ** He doesn’t know any other game. 
All the purists in England wouldn’t teach him 
to think that a poor man ought not to sell his 
vote, and that a rich man oughtn’t to buy it. 
You mean to go in for purity ?” 

“* Certainly I do.” 

‘* Browborough will think just as badly of you 
as you will of him. He'll hate you because he'll 
think you are trying to rob him of what he has 
honestly bought; but he'll hate you quite as 
much because you try to rob the borough. He'd 
tell you, if you asked him, that he doesn’t want 
his seat for nothing any more than he wants his 
house or his carriage-horses for nothing. To 
him you'll be a mean, low interloper. But you 
won't care about that.” 

** Not in the least, if I can get the seat.” 

**But I'm afraid you won't. He will be 
elected. You'll petition. He'll lose his seat. 
‘There will be a commission. And then the 
borough will be disfranchised. It’s a fine ca- 
reer, but expensive; and then there is no re- 
ward beyond the self-satisfaction arising from 
a good action. However, Ruddles will do the 

best he can for you, and it certainly is possible 
that you may creep through.” 

This was very disheartening, but Barrington 
Erle assured our hero that such was Mr. Moles- 
croft’s usual way with candidates, and that it 
really meant little or nothing. At any rate, 
Phineas Finn was pledged to stand. 





CHAPTER II. 
HARRINGTON HALL. 


Purveas, on his first arrival in London, found 

a few of his old friends, men who were still de- 
layed by business though the Session was over. 
He arrived on the 10th of August, which may be 
considered as the great day of the annual exodus, 
and he remembered how he, too, in former times 
had gone to Scotland to shoot grouse, and what 
he had done there besides shooting. He had 
been a welcome guest at Lough Linter, the mag- 
nificent seat of Mr. Kennedy, and, indeed, there 
had been that between him and Mr. Kennedy 
which ought to make him a welcome guest there 
still. But of Mr, Kennedy he had heard nothing 
directly since he had Jeft London. From Mr. 
Kennedy’s wife, Lady Laura, who had been his 
great friend, he had heard occasionally ; but she 
was separated from her husband, and was living 
abroad with her father, the Earl of Brentford. 
Has it not been written in a former book how 
this Lady Laura had been unhappy in her mar- 
riage, having wedded herself to a man whom she 
had never loved, because he was rich and power- 
ful, and how this very Phineas had asked her to 
be his bride after she had accepted the rich man’s 
hand? Thence had come great trouble, but nev- 
ertheless there had been that between Mr. Ken- 
nedy and our hero which made Phineas feel that 
he ought still to be welcomed as a guest should 
he show himself at the door of Lough Linter 
Castle. The idea came upon him simply because 
he found that almost every man for whom he 
inquired had just started, or was just starting, 
for the North; and he would have liked to go 
where others went. He asked a few questions 
as to Mr. Kennedy from Barrington Erle and 
others who had known him, and was told that 
the man now lived quite alone. He still kept his 
seat in Parliament, but had hardly appeared dur- 
ing the last Session, and it was thought that he 
would not come forward again. Of his life in 
the country nothing was known. ‘‘ No one fishes 
his rivers or shoots his moors, as far as I can 
learn,” said Barrington Erle. ‘‘I suppose he 
looks after the sheep and says his prayers, and 
keeps his money together.” 

** And there has been no attempt at a recon- 
ciliation ?” Phineas asked. 

** She went abroad to escape his attempts, and 
remains there in order that she may be safe. 
Of all hatreds that the world produces a wife's 
hatred for her husband, when she does hate him, 
is the strongest.” 

In September Finn was back in Ireland, and 





about the end of that month he made his second 








visit to Tankerville. He remained there for 
three or four days, and was terribly disgusted, 
while staying at the “‘ Yellow” inn, to find that 
the people of the town would treat him as though 
he were rolling in wealth. He was soon tired 
of Tankerville, and as he could do nothing fur- 
ther, on the spot, till the time for canvassing 
should come on, about ten days previous to the 
election, he returned to London, somewhat at a 
loss to know how to bestir himself. But in Lon- 
don he received a letter from another old friend, 
which decided him : 

**My dear Mr. Finn,” said the letter, “‘ of 
course you know that Oswald is now master of 
the Brake hounds. Upon my word, I think it is 
the place in the world for which he is most fit. 
He is a great martinet in the field, and works at 
it as though it were for his bread. We have 
been here looking after the kennels and getting 
up the horses since the beginning of August, and 
have been cub-hunting ever so long. Oswald 
wants to know whether you won’t come down to 
him till the election begins in earnest. 

** We were so glad to hear that you were going 
to appear again. I have always known that it 
would be so. I have told Oswald scores of times 
that I was sure you would never be happy out of 
Parliament, and that your real home must be 
somewhere near the Treasury Chambers. You 
can’t alter a man’s nature. Oswald was born to 
be a master of hounds, and you were born to be 
a Secretary of State. He works the hardest and 
gets the least pay for it ; but then, as he says, he 
does not run so great a risk of being turned out. 

**We haven't much of a house, but we have 
plenty of room for you. As for the house, it 
was a matter of course, whether good or bad. 
It goes with the kennels, and I should as little 
think of having a choice as though I were one of 
the horses. We have very good stables, and such 
a stud! I can’t tell you how many there are. In 
October it seems as though their name were le- 
gion. In March there is never any thing for any 
body to ride on. I generally find then that mine 
are taken for the whips. Do come and take ad- 
vantage of the flush. I can’t tell you how glad 
we shall be to see you. Oswald ought to have 
written himself, but he says— I won't tell you 
what he says. We shall take no refusal. You 
can have nothing to do before you are wanted at 
Tankerville. 

‘*T was so sorry to hear of your great loss. I 
hardly know whether to mention it or to be silent 
in writing. If you were here, of course I should 
speak of her. And I would rather renew your 
grief for a time than allow you to think that I 
am indifferent. Pray come to us. 

‘** Yours ever most sincerely, 
“*VioLeT CHILTERN. 

“ Hargtncton Hart, Wednesday.” 

Phineas Finn at once made up his mind that 
he would go tg Harrington Hall. There was 
the prospect in this of an immediate return to 
some of the most charming pleasures of the old 
life, which was very grateful to him. It pleased 
him much that he should have been so thought 
of by this lady—that she should have sought him 
out at once, at the moment of his reappearance. 
That she would have remembered him he was 
quite sure, and that her husband, Lord Chiltern, 
should remember him also was beyond a doubt. 
There had been passages in their first lives which 
people can not forget. But it might so well have 
been the case that they should not have cared to 
renew their acquaintance with him. As it was, 
they must have made close inquiry, and had 
sought him at the first day of his reappearance. 
The letter had reached him through the hands 
of Barrington Erle, who was a cousin of Lord 
Chiltern, and was at once answered as follows : 

**Fow.er’s Hore, Jermyn Street, October 1. 

**My pear Lapy CuILtTerRN,—I can not tell 
you how much pleasure the very sight of your 
handwriting gave me. Yes, here I am again, 
trying my head at the old game. They say that 
you can never cure a gambler or a politician ; 
and though I had very much to make ine happy 
till that great blow came upon me, I believe that 
it is so. I am uneasy till I can see once more 
the Speaker’s wig, and hear bitter things said of 
this ‘right honorable gentleman,’ and of that 
noble friend. I want to be once more in the 
midst of it; and as I have been left singularly 
desolate in the world, without a tie by which I 
am bound to aught but an honorable mode of 
living, I have determined to run the risk, and 
have thrown up the place which I held under 
Government. I am to stand for Tankerville, as 
you have heard, and I am told by those to whose 
tender mercies I have been confided by B. E. 
that I have not a chance of success. 

**Your invitation is so tempting that I can 
not refuse it. As you say, I have nothing to do 
till the play begins. I have issued my address, 
and must leave my name and my fame to be 
discussed by the Tankervillians till I make my 
appearance among them on the 10th of this 
month. Of course I had heard that Chiltern 
has the Brake, and I have heard also that he 
is doing it uncommonly well. Tell him that I 
have hardly seen a hound since the memorable 
day on which I pulled him out from under his 
horse in the brook at Wissindine. I don’t know 
whether I can ride a yard now. I will get to 
you on the 4th, and will remain, if you will keep 
me, till the 9th. If Chiltern can put me up on 
any thing a little quieter than Bonebreaker, I'll 
go out steadily, and see how he does his cub- 
bing. I may, perhaps, be justified in opining 
that Bonebreaker has before this left the estab- 
lishment. If so, I may perhaps find myself up 
to a little very light work. 

‘*Remember me very kindly to him. Does 
he make a good nurse with the baby ? 

** Yours, always faithfully, 
** PHINEAS Finn. 


“<T can not tell you with what pleasure I look 


forward to seeing you both again. 





The next few days went very heavily with 
him. There had, indeed, been no real reason 
why he should not have gone to Harrington Hall 
at once, except that he did not wish to seem to 
be utterly homeless. And yet were he there 
with his old friends, he would not scruple for a 
moment in owning that such was the case. He 
had fixed his day, however, and did remain in 
London till the 4th. Barrington Erle and Mr. 
Ratler he saw occasionally, for they were kept 
in town on the affairs of the election. The one 
was generally full of hope ; but the other was no 
better than a Job’s comforter. ‘‘I wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to expect too much at Tankerville, you 
know,” said Mr. Ratler. i 

** By no means,” said Phineas, who had al- 
ways disliked Ratler, and had known himself to 
be disliked in return. ‘I expect nothing.” 

** Browborough understands such a place as 
Tankerville so well! He has been at it all his 
life. Money is no object to him, and he doesn’t 
care a straw what any body says of him. I don’t 
think it’s possible to unseat him.” 

** We'll try at least,” said Phineas, upon whom, 
however, such remarks as these cast a gloom 
which he could not succeed in shaking off, though 
he could summon vigor sufficient to save him 
from showing the gloom. He knew very well 
that comfortable words would be spoken to him 
at Harrington Hall, and that then the gloom 
would go. The comforting words of his friends 
would mean quite as little as the discourtesies of 
Mr. Ratler. He understood that thoroughly, and 
felt that he ought to hold a stronger control over 
his own impulses. He must take the thing as it 
would come, and neither the flatterings of friends 
nor the threatenings of enemies could alter it; 
but he knew his own weakness, and confessed to 
himself that another week of life by himself at 
Fowler’s Hotel, refreshed by occasional inter- 
views with Mr. Ratler, would make him alio- 
gether unfit for the coming contest at Tanker- 
ville. 

He reached Harrington Hall in the afternoon 
about four, and found Lady Chiltern alone. As 
soon as he saw her he told himself that she was 
not in the least altered since he had last been 
with her, and yet during the period she had un- 
dergone that great change which turns a girl 
into a mother. She had the baby with her when 
he came into the room, and at once greeted him 
as an old friend—as a loved and loving friend 
who was to be made free at once to all the in- 
most privileges of real friendship, which are given 
to and are desired by so few. ‘‘ Yes, here we 
are again,” said Lady Chiltern; ‘‘ settled, as far 
as I suppose we ever shall be settled, for ever so 
many years to come. ‘The place belongs to old 
Lord Gunthorpe, I fancy, but really I hardly 
know. I do know that we should give it up at 
once if we gave up the hounds, and that we 
can’t be turned out as long as we have them. 
Doesn’t it seem odd to have to depend on a lot 
of yelping dogs ?” 

“Only that the yelping dogs depend on you.” 

** It’s a kind of give and take, I suppose, like 
other things in the world. Of course he’s a 
beautiful baby. I had him in just that you might 
see him. I show Baby, and Oswald shows the 
hounds. We've nothing else to interest any 
body. But nurse shall take him now. Come 
out and have a turn in the shrubbery before Os- 
wald comes back. ‘They're gone to-day as far 
as Trumpeton Wood, out of which no fox was 
ever known to break, and they won't be home 
till six.” 

** Who are ‘they ?’”’ asked Phineas, as he took 
his hat. 

“The ‘they’ is only Adelaide Palliser. I 
don’t think you ever knew her ?” 

*““Never. Is she any thing to the other Pal- 
lisers ?” 

‘*She is every thing to them all; niece and 
grandniece, and first cousin and granddaughter. 
Her father was the fourth brother, and as she 
was one of six, her share of the family wealth is 
small. Those Pallisers are very peculiar, and I 
doubt whether she ever saw the old duke. She 
has no father or mother, and lives, when she is at 
home, with a married sister, about seventy years 
older than herself, Mrs. Attenbury.” 

**T remember Mrs. Attenbury.” 

**Of course you do. Who does not? Ade- 
laide was a child then, I suppose. Though I 
don’t know why she should have been, as she 
calls herself one-and-twenty now. You'll think 
her pretty. I don't. But she is my great new 
friend, and I like her immensely. She rides to 
hounds, and talks Italian, and writes for the 
Times.” 

** Writes for the Times!” 

**T won't swear that she does, but she could. 
There's only one other thing about her. She's 
engaged to be married.” 

**'To whom ?” 

**T don’t know that I shall answer that ques- 
tion, and indeed I'm not sure that she is en- 
gaged. But there’s a man dying for her.” 

** You must know, if she’s your friend.” 

**Of course I know; but there are ever so 
many ins and outs, and I ought not to have said 
a word about it. I shouldn’t have done so to 
any one but you. And now we'll goin and have 
some tea, and go to bed.” 

**Go to bed!” 

‘We always go to bed here before dinner on 
hunting days. When the cubbing began Os- 
wald used to be up at three.” 

‘* He doesn’t get up at three now.” of 

“‘ Nevertheless we go to bed. You needn't if 
you don’t like, and I'll stay with you, if you 
choose, till you dress for dinner. I did know 
so well that you’d come back to London, Mr. 
Finn. You are not a bit altered.” 

**T feel to be changed in every thing.” 

‘* Why should you be altered? It’s only two 
years. I am altered because of Baby. That 
does change a woman. Of course I'm thinking 
always of what he will do in the world; whether 
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he'll be a master of hounds or a Cabinet Minis- 
ter or a great farmer—or perhaps a miserable 
spendthrift, who will let every thing that his 
grandfathers and grandmothers have done for 
him go to the dogs.” 

‘*Why do you think of any thing so wretch- 
ed, Lady Chiltern ?” 

**Who can help thinking? Men do do so. 
It seems to me that that is the line of most 
young men who come to their property early. 
Why should I dare to think that my boy should 
be better than others? But Ido; and I fancy 
that he will be a great statesman. After all, 
Mr. Finn, that is the best thing that a man can 
be, unless it is given him to be a saint and a 
martyr and all that kind of thing—which is not 
just what a mother looks for.” 

‘‘'That would only be better than the spend- 
thrift and gambler.” 

‘*Hardly better, you'll say, perhaps. How 
odd that is! We all profess to believe when 
we're told that this world should be used merely 
as a preparation for the next, and yet there is 
something so cold and comfortless in the theory 
that we do not relish the prospect even for our 
children. I fancy your people have more real 
belief in it than ours.” 

Now Phineas Finn was a Roman Catholic. 
But the discussion was stopped by the noise of 
an arrival in the hall. 

‘* There they are,” said Lady Chiltern; ‘‘ Os- 
wald never comes in without a sound of trump- 
ets to make him audible throughout the house.” 
Then she went to meet her husband, and Phin- 
eas followed her out of the drawing-room. 

Lord Chiltern was as glad to see him as she 
had been, and in a very few minutes he found 
himself quite at home. In the hall he was intro- 
duced to Miss Palliser, but he was hardly able 
to see her as she stood there a moment in her 
hat and habit. There was ever so much said 
about the day’s work. The earths had not been 
properly stopped, and Lord Chiltern had been 
very angry, and the owner of Trumpeton Wood, 
who was a great duke, had been much abused, 
and things had not gone altogether straight. 

**Lord Chiltern was furious,” said Miss Pal- 
liser, laughing, ‘‘ and therefore, of course, I be- 
came furious too, and swore that it was an awful 
shame.. Then they all swore that it was an aw- 
ful shame, and every body was furious. And 
you might hear one man saying to another all 
day long, ‘ By George, this is too bad.’ But I 
never could quite make out what was amiss, and 
I'm sure the men didn’t know.” 

** What was it, Oswald ?” 

**Never mind now. One doesn’t go to Trum- 
peton Wood expecting to be happy there. I've 
half a mind to swear I'll never draw it again.” 

**T’ve been asking him what was the matter 
all the way home,” said Miss Palliser, ‘* but I 
don’t think he knows himself.” 

**Come up stairs, Phineas, and I'll show you 
your room,” said Lord Chiltern. ‘* It’s not quite 
as comfortable as the old ‘ Bull,’ but we make 
it do.” 

Phineas, when he was alone, could not help 
standing for a while with his back to the fire 
thinking of it all. He did already feel himself 
to be at home in that house, and his doing so was 
a contradiction to all the wisdom which he had 
been endeavoring to teach himself for the last two 
years. He had told himself over and over again 
that that life which he had lived in London had 
been, if not a dream, at any rate not more sig- 
nificant than a parenthesis in his days, which, as 
of course it had no bearing on those which had 
gone before, so neither would it influence those 
which were to follow. The dear friends of that 
period of feverish success would for the future be 
to him as—nothing. That was the lesson of wis- 
dom which he had endeavored to teach himself, 
and the facts of the last two years had seemed to 
show that the lesson was a true lesson. He had 
disappeared from among his former companions, 
and had heard almost nothing fromthem. From 
neither Lord Chiltern nor his wife had he received 
any tidings. He had expected to receive none— 
had known that in the common course of things 
none was to be expected. There were many 
others with whom he had been intimate—Bar- 
rington Erle, Laurence Fitzgibbon, Mr. Monk, 
a politician who had been in the Cabinet, and 
in consequence of whose political teaching he, 
Phineas Finn, had banished himself from the po- 
litical world: from none of these had he re- 
ceived a line till there came that letter summon- 
ing him back to the battle. There had never 
been a time during his late life in Dublin at which 
he had complained to himself that on this account 
his former friends had forgotten him. If they 
had not written to him, neither had he written to 
them. But on his first arrival in England he 
had, in the sadness of his solitude, told himself 
that he was forgotten. ‘There would be no re- 
turn, so he feared, of those pleasant intimacies 
which he now remembered so well, and which, 
as he remembered them, were so much more re- 
plete with unalloyed delights than they had ever 
been in their existing realities. And yet here he 
was, a welcome guest in Lord Chiltern’s house, 
a welcome guest in Lady Chiltern’s drawing- 
room, and quite as much at home with them as 
ever he had been in the old days. 

Who is there that can write letters to all his 
friends, or would not find it dreary work to do 
so even in regard to those whom he really loves? 
When there is something palpable to be said, 
what a blessing is the penny post! ‘To one’s wife, 
to one’s child, one’s mistress; one’s steward, if 
there be a steward ; one's gamekeeper, if there be 
shooting forward; one's groom, if there be hunt- 
ing; one’s publisher, if there be a volume ready 
or money needed; or one’s tailor occasionally, 
if a coat be required—a man is able to write. 
But what has a man to say to his friend, or, for 
that matter, what has‘'a woman? A Horace 
Walpole may write to a Mr. Mann about all 





hings : 
things under the sun, London gossip or trans- 


cendental philosophy; and if the Horace Wal- 
pole of the occasion can write well, and will labor 
diligently at that vocation, his letters may be 
worth reading by his Mr. Mann, and by others ; 
but, for the maintenance of love and friendship, 
continued correspondence between distant friends 
is naught. Distance in time and place, but es- 
pecially in time, will diminish friendship. It is 
a rule of nature that it should be so, and thus 
the friendships which a man most fosters are 
those which he can best enjoy. If your friend 
leave you and seek a residence in Patagonia, 
make a niche for him in your memory, and keep 
him there as warm as you may. Perchance he 
may return from Patagonia, and the old joys 
may be repeated. But never think that those 
joys can be maintained by the assistance of 
ocean postage, let it be at never so cheap a rate. 
Phineas Finn had not thought this matter out 
very carefully, and now, after two years of ab- 
sence, he was surprised to find that he was still 
had in remembrance by those who had never 
troubled themselves to write to him a line during 
his absence. 

When he went down into the drawing-room 
he was surprised to find another old friend sit- 
ting there alone. ‘‘ Mr. Finn,” said the old 
lady, ‘* I hope I see you quite well. Iam glad 
to meet you again. You find my niece much 
changed, I dare say ?” 

** Not in the least, Lady Baldock,” said Phin- 
eas, seizing the proffered hand of the dowager. 
Tigthat hour of conversation which they had had 
together Lady Chiltern had said not a word to 
Phineas of her aunt, and now he felt himself to 
be almost discomposed by the meeting. ‘‘Is 
your daughter here, Lady Baldock ?” 

Lady Baldock shook her head solemnly and 
sadly. ‘* Do not speak of her, Mr, Finn. It is 
too sad! We never mention her name now.” 
Phineas looked as sad as he knew how to look, 
but he said nothing. ‘The lamentation of the 
mother did not seem to imply that the daughter 
was dead; and, from his remembrance of Au- 
gusta Boreham, he would have thought her to 
be the last woman in the world to run away with 
the coachman. At the moment there did not 
seem to be any other sufficient cause for so mel- 
ancholy a wagging of that venerable head. He 
had been told to say nothing, and he could ask 
no questions. But Lady Baldock did not choose 
that he should be left to imagine things more ter- 
rible than the truth, ‘‘ She is lost to us forever, 
Mr. Finn.” 

** How very sad !” 
**Sad, indeed! We don’t know how she took 
it.” 

‘Took what, Lady Baldock ?” 

‘*T am sure it was nothing that she ever saw 
at home. If there is a thing I’m true to, it is 
the Protestant Established Church of England. 
Some nasty, low, lying, wheedling priest got hold 
of her, and now she’s a nun, and calls herself— 
Sister Veronica John!” Lady Baldock threw 
great strength and unction into her description 
of the priest. But as soon as she had told her 
story a sudden thought struck her. ‘‘ Oh, laws! 
I quite forgot. I beg your pardon, Mr. Finn ; 
but you're one of them!” 

**Not a nun, Lady Baldock.” At that mo- 
ment the door was opened, and Lord Chiltern 
came in, to the great relief of his wife's aunt. 





CHAPTER III. 
GERARD MAULE. 


‘* Wuy didn’t you tell me?” said Phineas that 
night after Lady Baldock was gone to bed. The 
two men had taken off their dress-coats, and had 
put on smoking-caps—Lord Chiltern, indeed, 
having clothed himself in a wonderful Chinese 
dressing-gown—and they were sitting round the 
fire in the smoking-room ; but though they were 
thus employed and thus dressed, the two younger 
ladies were still with them. 

**How could I tell you every thing in two 
minutes ?” said Lady Chiltern. 

**1’d have given a guinea to have heard her,” 
said Lord Chiltern, getting up and rubbing his 
hands as he walked about the room. ‘Can't 
you fancy all that she'd say, and then her horror 
when she'd remember that Phineas was a Papist 
himself?” 

** But what made Miss Boreham turn nun ?” 

**T fancy she found the penances lighter than 
they were at home,” said the lord. ‘* They 
couldn’t well be heavier.” 

** Dear old aunt!” 

‘* Does she never go to see Sister Veronica ?” 
asked Miss Palliser. 

** She has been once,” said Lady Chiltern. 

** And fumigated herself first so as to escape 
infection,” said the husband. ‘* You should hear 
Gerard Maule imitate her when she talks about 
the filthy priest.” 

‘*And who is Gerard Maule?” Then Lady 
Chiltern looked at her friend, and Phineas was 
almost sure that Gerard Maule was the man who 
was dying for Adelaide Palliser. 

‘*He’s a great ally of mine,” said Lady Chil- 
tern. 

‘* He’s a young fellow who thinks he can ride 
to hounds,” said Lord Chiltern, *‘ and who very 
often does succeed in riding over them.” 

‘‘That’s not fair, Lord Chiltern,” said Miss 
Palliser. 

‘* Just my idea of it,” replied the Master. ‘I 
don’t think it’s at all fair. Because a man has 
plenty of horses, and nothing else to do, and rides 
twelve stone, and doesn’t care how he’s sworn 
at, he’s always to be over the scent, and spoil 
every one’s sport. I don’t call it at all fair.” 

‘*He’s a very nice fellow, and a great friend of 
Oswald’s. He is to be here to-morrow, and you'll 
like him very much. Won't he, Adelaide?” 

**T don’t know Mr. Finn’s tastes quite so well 
as you do, Violet. But Mr. Maule is so harm- 
less tha no one can dislike him very much.” 
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** As for being harmless, I’m not so sure,” said 
Lady Chiltern. After that they all went to bed. 

Phineas remained at Harrington Hall till the 
9th, on which day he went to London, so that 
he might be at Tankerville on the 10th. He 
rode Lord Chiltern’s horses, and took an interest 
in the hounds, and nursed the baby. ‘* Now 
tell me what you think of Gerard Maule,” Lady 
Chiltern asked him the day before he started. 

‘“*T presume that he is the young man who is 
dying for Miss Palliser.” 

‘**You may answer my question, Mr, Finn, 
without making any such suggestion.” 

**Not discreetly. Of course, if he is to be 
made happy, I am bound at the present moment 
to say all good things of him. At such a crisis 
it would be wicked to tinge Miss Palliser’s hopes 
with any hue less warm than rose-color.” 

**Do you suppose that I tell every thing that 
is said to me?” 

** Not at all; but opinions do ooze out. I take 
him to be a good sort of a fellow; but why doesn't 
he talk a bit more ?” 

** That’s just it.” 

** And why does he pretend to do nothing? 
When he’s out he rides hard ; but at other times 
there’s a ha-ha, lackadaisical air about him which 
I hate. Why men assume it I never could un- 
derstand. It can recommend them to nobody. 
A man can’t suppose that he'll gain any thing 
by pretending that he never reads, and never 
thinks, and never does any thing, and never 
speaks, and doesn’t care what he has for dinner, 
and, upon the whole, would just as soon lie in 
bed all day as get up. It isn’t that he is really 
idie. He rides and eats, and does get up, and I 
dare say talks and thinks. It’s simply a poor 
affectation.” 

‘**That’s your rose-color, is it ?” 

** You've promised secrecy, Lady Chiltern. I 
suppose he’s well off?” 

**He is an eldest son. The property is not 
large, and I'm afraid there’s something wrong 
about it.” 

** He has no profession ?” 

**None at all. He has an allowance of £800 
a year, which in some sort of fashion is inde- 
pendent of his father. He has nothing on earth 
to do. Adelaide’s whole fortune is four thou- 
sand pounds. Ifthey were to marry, what would 
become of them ?” 

**'That wouldn't be enough to live on?” 

**It ought to be enough—as he must, I sup- 
pose, have the property some day—if only he 
had something todo. What sort of a life would 
he lead ?” 

“*T suppose he couldn’t become a Master of 
Hounds ?” 

** That is ill-natured, Mr. Finn.” 

**T did not mean it so. I did not, indeed. 
You must kuow that I did not.” 

**Of course Oswald had nothing to do, and 
of course there was a time when I wished that 
he should take to Parliament. No one knew all 
that better than you did. But he was very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Maule.” 

** Very different, indeed.” 

** Oswald is a man full of energy, and with no 
touch of that affectation which you described. 
As it is, he does work hard. No man works 
harder. The learned people say that you should 
produce something, and I don’t suppose that 
he produces much. But somebody must keep 
hounds, and nobody could do it better than he 
does.” 

‘*You don’t think that I meant to blame 
him ?” 

**T hope not.” 

** Are he and his father on good terms now ?” 

“Oh yes. His father wishes him to go to 
Saulsby, but he won't do that. He hates Sauls- 
by.” 

Saulsby was the country-seat of the Earl of 
Brentford, the name of the property which must 
some day belong to this Lord Chiltern ; and Phin- 
eas, as he heard this, remembered former days 
in which he had ridden about Saulsby Woods, 
and had thought them to be any thing but hate- 
ful. ‘* Is Saulsby shut up?” he asked. 

** Altogether, and so is the house in Portman 
Square. There never was any thing more sad 
or desolate. You would find him altered, Mr. 
Finn. He is quite an old man now. He was 
here in the spring for a week or two—in En- 
gland, that is; but he staid at a hotel in Lon- 
don. He and Laura live at Dresden now, and 
a very sad time they must have.” 

** Does she write ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and keeps up all her interest about pol- 
itics. I have already told her that you are to 
stand for Tankerville. No one—no other hu- 
man being in the world—will be so interested for 
you as she is. If any friend ever felt an inter- 
est almost selfish for a friend’s welfare, she will 
feel such an interest for you. If you were to 
succeed, it would give her a hope in life.” 

Phineas sat silent, drinking in the words that 
were said to him. Though they were true, or 
at least meant to be true, they were full of flat- 
tery. Why should this woman of whom they 
were speaking love him so dearly? She was 
nothing to him. She was highly born, greatly 
gifted, wealthy, and a married woman, whose 
character, as he well knew, was beyond the taint 
of suspicion, though she had been driven by the 
hard sullenness of her husband to refuse to live 
under his roof. Phineas Finn and Lady Laura 
Kennedy had not seen each other for two years, 
and when they had parted, though they had 
lived as friends, there had been no signs of still 
living friendship. True, indeed, she had writ- 
ten to him, but her letters had been short and 
cold, merely detailing certain circumstances of 
her outward life. Now he was told by this 
woman’s dearest friend that his welfare was 
closer to her heart than any other interest ! 

**T dare say you often think of her?” said 
Lady Chiltern. 

‘Indeed do.” 








‘* What virtues she used to ascribe to you! 
What sins she forgave you! How hard she 
fought for you! Now, though she can fight no 
more, she does not think of it all the less.” 

** Poor Lady Laura!” 

** Poor Laura, indeed! When one sees such 
shipwreck, it makes a woman doubt whether she 
ought to marry at all.” 

“*And yet he was a good man. 
said so,” 

“* Men are so seldom really good. They are 
so little sympathetic. What man thinks of 
changing himself so as to suit his wife? And 
yet men expect that women shall put on elto- 
gether new characters when they are married, 
and girls think that they can do so. Look at 
this Mr. Maule, who is really over head and 
ears in love with Adelaide Palliser. She is full 
of hope and energy. He has none. And yet 
he has the effrontery to suppose that she will 
adapt herself to his way of living if he marries 


She always 


her.” 

**Then they are to be married ?” 

**T suppose it will come to that. It always 
does if the man is in earnest. Girls will accept 
men simply because they think it ill-natured to 
return the compliment of an offer with a hearty 
aa 

**T suppose she likes him ?” 

“*Of course she does. A girl almost always 
likes a man who is in love with her—unless, in- 
deed, she positively dislikes him. But why should 
she like him? He is good-looking, is a gentle- 
man, and not a fool. Is that enough to make 
such a girl as Adelaide Palliser think a man di- 
vine ?” 

**TIs nobody to be accepted who is not credited 
with divinity ?” 

‘*The man should be a demi-god, at Jeast in 
respect to some part of his character. I can find 
nothing even demi-divine about Mr. Maule.” 

** That's because you are not in love with him, 
Lady Chiltern.” 

Six or seven very pleasant days Phineas Finn 
spent at Harrington Hall, and then he started 
alone, and very lonely, for Tankerville. But he 
admitted to himself that the pleasure which he 
had received during his visit was quite sufficient 
to qualify him in running any risk in an attempt 
to return to the kind of life which he had for- 
merly led. But if he should fail at Tankerville, 
what would become of him then? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


Apove all literary characters of our time, 
Heine had throughout the calamity of a false po- 
sition. 
and antique grace as to make him often well con- 
tent to live 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 





he was regarded as a chief of the Romantic school. 
With a genial and pleasure-loving temperament, 
he was mortified by physical infirmity and moral 
disappointment into a harsh and sometimes cruel 
satirist ; with a deep religious sentiment, and 
even narrow theological system, he was thrust 
into the chair of an apostle of skepticism; with 
no clear political convictions or care for theories 
of government, he bad to bear all the pains and 
penalties of political exile, the exclusion from the 
commerce of the society he best enjoyed, and the 
inclusion among men from whom he shrank with 
an instinctive dislike. ‘The immediate cause of 
his banishment from Germany has never been 
clearly stated. He does not seem to have been 
the object of any particular prosecution, but he 
had made himself sufficiently obnoxious to the 
authorities to make his existence in Germany in- 
secure. When questioned in France as to his 
nationality, he used to call himself Prussien libéré, 
and he writes that he had been haunted with un- 
pleasant visions, ‘‘had seen himself in the atti- 
tude of Prometheus, and had fancied the sun 
turned into a Prussian cockade.” A high legal 
functionary had also told him ‘‘ that Spandau 
was very cold in winter; that no oysters came 
there, so far from the sea; and that the inhabit- 
ants caught no game except the flies which fell 
into the soup;” so on May 1, 1831, he betook 
himself to the father-land of Champagne and the 
Marseillaise. From this time forward we see 
him doing all he can to make himself a French- 
man, but without success. ‘There is always an old- 
German—we would say, notwithstanding all his 
anti-Anglicanism, English—humor, which stands 
between him and the French mind, with its clear 
wit and its hard logic. But the ingenuity, the 
readiness, above all, the gayety of the Parisians 
seemed to him almost a necessity of existence, 
for which his temperament had hitherto yearned 
in vain. It was not the old Greek life, but it 
was something like it, in its open-air‘liveliness, 
its alert passage from thought to thought, its keen 
relish of sensual pleasure. 

In contrast to this, therefore, his impressions 
of England, which he visited shortly after, were 
proportionably disagreeable, London struck him 
mightily ‘‘like the stroke of a cudgel over his 
shoulders ;” and. he found in the astonishment of 
the waiter at the Piazza Coffee-house, when he 
asked him to bring him for breakfast one of the 
fine cauliflowers he saw below him, a type of the 
horror with which the English regard any devia- 
tion from their national manners. He called En- 
gland a country ‘‘ where all the machines moved 
like men, and all the men so like machines that 
he was continually looking to discover where they 
were wound up ;” and even in his latter days, 
when calmer judgment and some relations of pr 
sonal affection had made him recant mach of his 
distaste to the English, he still suggested that 
‘* Bria, or Britinia, the White Island of Scandi- 
navian mythology, to which the souls of the he- 
roes were trans after death, was nothing 
more nor less than that Albion which even | 
looks so very dead-alive to all strangers.” 


With so acute a sense of classical forms . 
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THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO KHIVA—SKETCHES ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ADVANCED CORPS AT THE WELLS OF SENEKA AFTER A MARCH OF NINETY-TWO VERSTS THROUGH A WATERLESS DESERT. 
another of the sketches represents the whole 


i #ese sketches represent the progress of the | absence of vegetation and water. One of the | from the nomad tribes, and the herds of camels 
Mangishlak detachment of the Russian expedi- | illustrations represents the encampment of the | which carry the various stores of the army. | corps engaged in digging for water, filling their 
tion to Khiva. Starting from the eastern shore | troops on the Kinderlinsky Gulf, on the Caspian | The lake of Koundi is situated some twenty | casks and bottles, and watering the worn-out 
Caspian, the troops had to traverse one of | Sea, before marching through the desert to the | miles east of Kinderli, and is the western bound- | horses and camels. Leaving Seneka the detach- 
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BURYING-PLACE OF THE KIRGHESE, NEAR THE WELL OF KARASHEK. 








LAKE KOUNDI AND WELLS OF ARTH-KOUNDL 
ary of the open steppe, on the other side of which | ment went on to Bish-Atki, thence to Karashek, 
was Seneka. At these wells they were enabled | where the illustration portrays a rude Kirghese 


most dreaded steppes, which, it had been de- | wells of Seneka. The leading features of a Rus- 
to halt a while and refresh themselves; and here | burial-ground. 


clared, no considerable body of men could cross | sian encampment in Central Asia are the kebit- 
ccount of the intense heat, and the entire | kas, or cupola-shaped tents, which are borrowed 
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ENCAMPMENT ON THE KINDERLINSKY GULF, EAST COAST OF CASPIAN SEA. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES IN VIENNA. 
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ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL. THE VOTIVE CHURCH, BUILT BY MAXIMILIAN. 


Tae church dedicated to St. SrepHen, on the | Giant’s Gate and Heathen Towers date from this | built from the duke’s designs, was not completed | rately floriated spire to the gilt cross crowning 
Stefansplatz, is the cathedral church of Vienna, | period—was finished in 1147, was destroyed by | till many years after his death. The appearance | the whole. ‘The height is not far from 450 feet. 
and is one of the most remarkable Gothic edi- | fires and other accidents, and was rebuilt under | of the tower is very attractive, with its turrets | The view from the tower is unequaled for grand- 
fices of Germany. It was founded in 1144 by | Duke Ropotrn IV. of Hapsburg between 1329 | and spiracles tapering off gradually to an enor- | eur and beauty. All around the spectator is a 
Duke Henry Jasomircortr of Babenberg—the | and 1364. The glorious south tower, though mous height, and then springing up in an elabo- | sea of houses, spires, and domes; beyond are the 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES—A FRUIT STALL. CHARACTER SKETCHES—BEFORE THE LOTTERY OFFICE. 
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suburbs, the Prater, and the Exhibition with its 
great dome ; behind all, on the south, are the 
summits of the Styrian Alps, while the entire pic- 
ture is inte resected by silver threads, the Wien 
and Danube Canal merging into the broad stream 
of “the blue Danube.” 

- The Church of St. Saviour, commonly called 


the ** Votive Church,” which is situated between 
the Alsergrund and the city, was founded in 1853 
as a thank-oftering to the Almighty for having 
preserved the Emperor Francis JoserH when 
his life was attempted by assassins. ‘The Arch- 
duke Maximitian, afterward Emperor of Mex- 
ico, headed a public subscription for the purpose. 
The church was begun in 1856; the outside 
The model, as de- 





only is as yet completed. 

signed by the architect, FerstaL, may be seen 
at the Public Works Oifice in Vienna. It is a 
very beautiful specimen of Gothic work. There 


are three naves and seven chapels, while the tran- 
sept contains four chapels. 

‘The state lotteries are an institution in Aus- 
tro-Hungary. Every where one can purchase 
tickets for these establishments, offering prizes 

irying from £10,000 to 10 florins; and the 
principle is carried out by private speculators, 
for in every restaurant vagrant merchants invite 
you to tempt Fortune by the deposit of a few 
kreutzers. You make your choice of a number 
of cards containing the fortunate numbers, and 
are then allowed one dive in the magic bag, and 
if successful, as is often the case, may obtain a 


cheap.lithograph or a box of bonbons. ‘The 
state lotteries in Austro-Hungary are chiefly de- 
yeted to ¢haritable purposes. 


THE SURPRISE. 
Wuen the bright September moon 
O’er the hill-top rises, 
I shall give some one I know 
The sweetest of surprises. 
He asked me, just the other night, 
To be his little wife; 
I told him that already I 
Loved some one more than life. 


Then ah! how very grieved he seemed, 
And took my hand in parting 

With such a look, im sure my eyes 
Betrayed the tear-drops starting. 

But when he asked for one more walk 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray, 

I promised I would tell him then 
Who stole my heart away. 


And so when the September moon 
Is o'er the hill-top shining, 

Seneath the trees I'll walk with him, 
My arm in his entwining. 

And oh! how glad his smile will be 
When I my secret tell, 

And own there’s none so dear as he, 
None whom [I love so well! 


THE DEMON SNUFFERS. 

I’m not at all given to parading my troubles— 
nothing of the kind. I may be getting old; in 
fact Iam; and I may have had disappointments 
such as have left me slightly irritable and peevish ; 
bet I ask, as a man, who wouldn’t be troubled in 
his nerves if he had suffered from snuffers ? 

Snaffers? Yes, snuffers—a pair of cheap, 
black, iron snuffers that screech when they are 
opened, and creak when they are shut; a pair that 
will net stay open nor yet keep shut; a pair that 
gape at you incessantly, and point at you a hor- 
rid, sharp iron beak, as a couple of leering eyes 
turn the finger and thumb holes into a pair of 
spectacles, and squint and wink at you malicious- 
ly. A word in your ear—tltis in a whisper— 

those snuffers are haunted! Their insignificant 
iron frame is the habitation of a demon—an imp 
of darkness ; and I’ve been troubled till I’ve got 
snuffers on the brain, and I shall have till 1m 
snuffed out. 
It has been goirig on now for a couple of years, 
“ever since my landlady sent the snutfers up to 
me first in my shiny crockery-ware candlestick, 
where those snuffers glide about like a snake in a 
tin pail. Iremember the first night as well as can 
be. It was in November—a weird, wet, foggy 
night, when the river-side streets were wrapped 
in a yellow blanket of fog, and I was going to 
bed, when at my first touch of the candlestick 
those snutfers glided off with an angry snap, and 
lay, open-monthed, glaring at me from the floor. 

I was somewhat startled, certainly, but far 
from alarmed; and I seized the fugitives and re- 
placed them in the candlestick, opened the door, 
and ascended the stairs. 

Mind, I am only recording facts untinged by 





Need I say that I arose next morning feverish 
and unrefreshed to go about my daily duties ? 
**T'll have no more of it to-night,” I said to 
myself, as I rose early to go to bed and make up 
for the past bad night ; and I smiled sardonical- 
ly as I took up the highly glazed candlestick and 
tried to shake the black, straddling reptile out 
upon the sideboard. I say tried, for, to my horror, 
the great eye-holes leered at me as they hugged 
round the upright portion of the candlestick 
and refused to be dislodged. Ishook them again, 
and one part went round the extinguisher sup- 
port, which the reptile dislodged, so that the ex- 
tinguisher rattled upon the sideboard top ; but the 
snuffers were there still. I tried again, and they, 
or it, dodged round and thrust a head through 
the handle, where they stuck fast, grinning at 
me, till I set the candlestick down and stared. 
‘**Pooh! stuff! ridiculous!” I exclaimed, quite 
angry at my weak, imaginative folly ; and, de- 
termined to act like a man, I seized the candle- 
stick with one hand, the snuffers with the other, 
and, after a hard fight, succeeded in wriggling 
them out of their stronghold, banged them down 
upon the table-cloth, seized them again, snuffed 
my candle viciously before replacing them on the 
table, and then marched out of the room, proud 
of my moral triumph, and rejoicing in having 
freed myself of thedemon. But as I stood upon 
the stairs I could see that my hand was black- 
ened, and the icy, galvanic feeling that assailed 
my nerves when I first touched the snuffers still 
tingled right to my elbow. 

But I was free of my enemy; and marching 

with freely playing lungs into my bedroom, I 
closed and locked the door, sat down my empty 
candlestick, changed my coat and vest for a dress- 
ing-gown, and began to brush my hair. 
It is my custom to brush my hair with a pair 
of brushes for ten minutes every night before re- 
tiring torest. I find it strengthening to the brain. 
Upon this occasion I had brushed hard for five 
minutes, when there was a loud knock at my bed- 
room door. 

**Can I speak to you a moment, Sir?” said the 
voice of my landlady. ° 

I rose and opened the door, and then started 
back in disgust, as I was greeted with— 

‘* Please, Sir, you forgot your snuffers !” 

My snuffers! It was too horrible; but there 
was more to bear. 

** And please, Sir, I do hope you'll be more 
careful. It’s a mussy we warn’t all burned to 
death in our beds, for the snuffers have made a 
great hole as big as your hand in the table-cloth, 
and scorched the mahogany table; and it was a 
mussy I went into your room before I went up 
to bed.” 

I couldn't speak, for I was drawn irresistibly 
on to obey, as my landlady held the snuffers 
handle toward me and pointed to the great fungus 
snuff upon my common candle. I thrust in a 
finger and thumb, closed the door in desperation 
—for I could not refuse the snuffers—once more 
locked myself in, and stalked to the dressing- 
table; and, as I heard my landlady’s retreating 
steps, I snuffed the candle, which started up in- 
stantly with a brighter flame as the snuffers’ 
mouth closed upon the incandescent wick. 

‘**I’m slightly nervous,” I said to myself, as I 
essayed to put down my enemies. ‘I want tone 
—iron—iodine—tonic bitters—and—curse the 
thing!” I ejaculated, shaking my hand, and try- 
ing to dislodge the snuffers. My etforts were but 
vain, for the rings clung tightly to my finger and 
thumb, cut into my flesh, and it was not until I 
had given them a frantic wrench, which broke 
the rivet and separated the halves, that I was 
able to tear out my bruised digits, and stand pant- 
ing at the broken instrument. 

There was relief, though, here. I felt as if I 
had crushed out the reptile’s life; and the two 
pieces, their living identity gone, lay nerveless 
and devoid of terrors in the candle tray. 

I slept excellently that night, and smiled as I 
dressed beside the broken fragments. I had 
achieved a victory over self as well as over an 
enemy. I enjoyed my breakfast, after raising 
the white cloth to look at the damage, which I 
knew would appear as twenty shillings in the 
weekly bill; but I did not care, though I shud- 
dered slightly as I thought of the snuffers’ hor- 
rible designs, I dined that day with friends, 
played a few games afterward at pool, and then 
we had oysters. 

I was in the best of spirits as I opened the 
door with my latch-key, and I laughed heartily 
at what I called my folly of the previous nights ; 
but, as I entered my room, there was the great 
black hole in the green cloth table-cover, and 
the charred wood beneath, while upon the side- 
board— 

I groaned as I stood half transfixed. I could 
have imagined that I had on divers’ leaden-soled 
boots; for there, maliciously grinning at me, 
with half-opened mouth, were the demon snuffers, 





the pen of romance, Before I had ascended 
four steps those hideous snuffers darted off and 
plunged, point downward, on to my left slippered 
foot, causing me an agonizing pang, and the 
next moment a bead of starting blood stained my 
stocking. 

I will not declare this, but I believe it to be a 
fact: as I said something oathish I am nearly 
certain that I heard a low, fiendish chuckle, and 
when I stooped to lift the snuffers there was a 
bright:spark in the open mouth and a pungent blue 


smoke being breathed cut to annoy my nostrils. 
{ was too bold in those days to take much no- 
tice of the incident, and I hurried up stairs, not, 


} 


ever, without seeing that there was a foul 
e 


ick patch left upon the holland stair-cloth ; 
{ then I hurried into bed and tried to sleep ; 
but I could not, try as I would. In the dark- 
ness I could just make ont the candlestick against 
the blind; and from that point incessantly the 
demon snuffers gradually approached me till they 
sat spectaclewise astride my nose, and a pair of 
burning eyes gazed through them right into mine, 


joined together by a new, glistening rivet, which 
only added to their weird appearance, as the beak 
cocked itself at me, and the great eyes glared as 
the black mouth seemed to say, 

** You'll never get rid of me!” 

Something seemed to draw me, and I went 
and took the candlestick, my eyes being fixed the 
while upon the snuffers ; and I came in contact 
with several pieces of furniture as I went into the 
passage, where I held the candlestick very much 
on one side as I lit the candle at the little lamp. 
I hoped the snuffers would fall out; but they 
grinned maliciously and did not stir. 

The next moment I was obliged to use them, 
for the candle began to gutter ; when, as nothing 
followed, I grew bolder and began to ascend the 
stairs. In a minute, though, before I was half 
up the second flight, and though the candlestick 
was carried perfectly straight—crash ! the demon 
snuffers darted out and dashed themselves upon 
the floor. 

I did not stay to look, but hurried to my bed- 





room, closing and locking the door. 





“‘Safe this time!” I thought, for it was late, 
and I knew that my landlady must have been 
long in bed.’ Then I began to think how they 
had hopped out of the candlestick, and I remem- 
bered what they had done upon the previous night 
—how they had tried to set firetothehouse. Sup- 
pose they should do so now! ‘The cold perspi- 
ration trickled down my nose at the very thought. 
I dared not leave the demon, or twin demons— 
the horrid Siamese pair. 

I would, though—I was safe here. But fire! 
Suppose they set the house on fire! 

Irresistible fate, with an inconceivable attrac- 
tion, led me back to the door, which I opened ; 
and then I groaned, for there was no help for it. 
I could smell strongly that animal-burning odor 
given off by woolen fabrics, and I knew that the 
carpet must be on fire. 

Down I went in the dark—very softly, too, lest 
I should alarm the landlady and the other lodg- 
ers; but, though the odor was strong, I went 
right to the bottom and stood upon the door-mat 
without finding my enemies, 

I stood and thought for a few minutes, and 
then began slowly to ascend, feeling carefully all 
over every step as I went up to my bedroom, 
where I arrived without ever my hand coming 
in contact with that which I sought. 

**Tll go to bed and leave them!” I ejaculated, 
and I turned upon my heel; but at that moment 
the pungent burning odor came up stronger than 
ever, and I was compelled to descend, to find 
that the demon twins had been lying in ambush 
half-way down, so that I trod upon them, tripped, 
in my terror my foot glided over them, and I 
fell with a crash into the umbrella stand, which 
I upset with a hideous noise upon the oil-cloth 
—not so loud, though, but that I could hear the 
little black imps take three or four grasshopper 
leaps along the passage, ending by sticking the 


“pointed beak into the street-door. 


Before I could gather myself up I heard doors 
opening up stairs, and screaming from the girls 
below, who slept in the kitchen; and the next 
minute old Major O’Brien’s voice came roaring 
down— 

‘** An’ if ye shtir a shtep, I'll blow out yer 
brains!” 

Of course I had to explain; and I had the 
horrible knowledge that they gave me the credit 
of being intoxicated—the major saying he would 
not stop in a house where people went prowling 
about at all hours, ending by himself, at the 
landlady’s request, examining the door to see if 
it was latched securely, and then seeing me safe- 
ly to my room. 

“ An’ if I did me duty, Sor, I should lock you 
in,” he said, by way of good-night. ‘ An’ now 
get into bed, Sor, and at once; and—here are 
your snuffers !” 

I could fill volumes with the tortures inflicted 
upon me by those haunted snuffers, for they 
clung to me, and, in spite of every effort, never 
left me free. It was in vain that I came home 
early and shifted them into the major’s candle- 
stick: they only came back. I threw them out 
of the bedroom window once, and they were 
found by the maid in the area. I threw them 
out again, and they were picked up by the police- 
man, and they made him bring them back. 
Then I tried it at mid-day; but an old woman 
brought them in, and made a row because they 
went through her parasol, so that I had to pay 
ten shillings, besides being looked upon by my 
landlady as a lunatic. 

I thrust them into the fire one night, and held 
them there with the tongs lest they should leap 
out; but they would not burn, and my landlady 
finding them in the ashes, had them japanned, 
and they were in their old place next day. I had 
no better luck when I thrust them—buried them 
—deep in a scuttle of ashes: they only turned 
up out of the dust-hole when Mary sifted the 
cinders. 

They always came off black on to my hands 
when they did not anoint my fingers with soft 
tallow. If they fell out of the candlestick, it 
was always on to oil-cloth or paint, where they 
could ache a noise, jumping about like a grass- 
hopper, till they ended by standing upon the 
sharp beak, with the spectacle-like holes in the 
air. If I went up to dress, they would shoot 
into my collar box, or among my clean shirts, 
smutting them all over. If I tried to kill a wasp 
with them upon on autumn evening, when the 
insect crept out of a plum at dessert, the wretch- 
es only snipped him in two, as if rejoicing at the 
inflicted torture. In short, they have worn me 
out—those snuffers ; and if it was not from fear, 
I should take and drop them from the parapet of 
a bridge. 

But there! it would be in vain; they would 
be certain to turn up; and they are not mortal, so 
what can you expect? Let this communication 
be a secret, for it is written wholly by day, when 
the snuffers lie in the lower regions. 

A bright thought has occurred to me—the 
major leaves this morning for Berlin. 

* * * + - . 


I have done it. His carpet-bag stood in the 
hall, waiting for the cab; the major was in the 
drawing-room paying his bill; the maids were 
up stairs making the beds. I stoke down like a 
thief into the kitchen, The snuffers were in my 
dirty candlestick upon the dresser. I seized the 
grinning, tallow-anointed demons, flew up the 
stairs,and as I heard the drawing-room door open, 
tore the bag a little apart, and thrust them in. 

The next minute they were on the roof of a 
cab, and on their way to Berlin, where they will 
haunt the major. 

* * * - * + 


A month of uninterrupted joy has passed. On 
the day of the major’s departure I seemed to wed 
pleasure; and this has been the honey-moon. 
This morning, when I paid my bill, the land- 
lady announced the coming back of the major to 
his old apartments. I have been in dread ever 
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since. But this is folly. I will be hopeful ; my 
worst fears may not be confirmed. 
- ” * * ” * 
It’s all over—he has brought them back! 
They grin at me as I write. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 


On the hill-tops that blinding rain made a worse 
darkness, a confusion of sound as it came sweep- 
ing down with a shrill whistling noise, like the 
wind shrieking in the shrouds at sea, while ever 
and anon came the hoarse roar of distant thun- 
der, shaking or seeming to shake even those deep- 
rooted hills. Elizabeth stood beneath the tem- 
pest, looking helplessly about her, the dog cower- 
ing at her side, wondering what she should do. 
She was very indifferent to small inconveniences 
in the way of weather, but this was a tempest 
which threatened to sweep her off the mountain- 
side, to whirl her into the teeth of the welkin, 
unsubstantial and helpless as a tuft of thistle- 
down. Even Gregarach, the deer-hound, who 
should have been accustomed to this war of the 
elements, shuddered and was afraid. 

‘If there were a cave or any thing of that 
kind handy!” she said to herself, trying to look 
through the rain. She might as well have tried 
to pierce the curtain of futurity itself. The 
world was a thing expunged; there was noth- 
ing left but herself, her dog, and the deluge. 

** The barometer was right for once in a way,” 
she said. ‘*Thisis ‘much rain’. But I thought 
barometers were things one ought to read back- 
ward, like gypsy women’s fortune-telling.” 

Happily she was not unfamiliar with her sur- 
roundings, and could hardly go astray or topple 
over a precipice unawares, She had roamed 
the mountain too often for that in her two months 
of residence at Slogh-na-Dyack. She stood quite 
still, pondering, while the pitiless rain drench- 
ed her garments, reducing even the comfortable 
seal-skin to a black, shiny-looking substance, from 
which the water ran, not as from a duck’s back, 
but soaking the fabric thoroughly as it trickled 
slowly down. 

What should she do? where seek her nearest 
shelter? Yes, she bethought herself at last of 
a place of refuge at the base of the lonely hill- 
side on which she stood, a refuge so insignifi- 
cant that it had hardly impressed its image on 
her memory, though she had looked down upon 
it many a time from this very spot; an object 
which, in her dire distress to-day, came back to 
her indistinctly, with a kind of uncertainty, as a 
thing which might be real or only an invention 
of her own fancy. 

“* Yes,” she thought, ‘‘I do believe there is 
one solitary cottage down there at the very foot 
of this hill. I have a vague recollection of seeing 
it, and a thin thread of smoke curling up from 
its poor little chimney—a miserable shanty of a 
place, with grass growing ever so high on the roof; 
but oh, what a comfort it would be to find myself 
under a roof of any kind just now! Come, Gre- 
garach, old fellow, we'll make for the cottage.” 

It was hard work getting down the steep mount- 
ain-side in that blinding rain. She had held up 
her little silk umbrella as well as she could 
against the violence of the wind—she had now to 
furl it and make it her staff. Her feet slipped 
upon the sodden grass more than once during 
the slow descent, and for the moment she fan- 
cied it was all over with her, and she must roll 
down to the valley, bruised and beaten to death 
in her swift course, ‘‘Such a nasty, dirty death!” 
she thought, with a shudder. 

But the firm light feet kept their vantage- 
ground, the slender figure held itself erect 
against the buffeting of the wind and the force 
of the rain-drift, and Lady Paulyn arrived final- 
ly, only half drowned, in the narrow road at the 
base of the mountain—a lonely, cheerless road 
at the best of times, skirted by a rocky bank, be- 
neath which ran a deep narrow stream, now 
swollen to the width of a small river—a spot 
that was eminently unattractive except from the 
artistic and Salvator-Rosa point of view—a re- 
gion of sterility and gloom, which hopeless grief 
might choose for its abode, where nature seemed 
in unison with man’s despair, where the braes 
never bloomed and the birds never sang. 

Yes, there was the cottage, ‘‘ just a but and 
a ben;” grass growing high upon the steeply 
sloping roof, the tiny square window obscured 
by a handful of hay stuffed into one broken pane, 
and a fragment of linsey-woolsey in another. 
The very abode of desolation, but still a roof to 
cover one, Elizabeth thought, gladly. 

The door was shut. She knocked, but no one 
came; then tried the latch, and opened the door 
and peered in, an action which even in that mo- 
ment of extremity brought back the thought of 
the old days at Hawleigh when she had stood 
at cottage doors with so light a heart, so full of 
vague hope and unacknowledged love. 

** May I come in?” she asked, gently, unable 
to see whether the place were occupied, so pro- 
found was the obscurity within. Her dog em- 
phasized the question by a fortissimo bark. 

Even that loud inquiry brought no reply. 
‘The place must be empty,” thought Elizabeth, 
and made bold to enter, Gregarach going before 
her with loud sniffings and a suspicious air. 

The little wretched room ws —, 
there was some poor apol ‘or furniture - 
A chest of jad sora. 4 most dear to the 
Scottish mind—a battered old table, and one 
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chair, a few odds and ends of crockery on a shelf 
in a corner, and a good deal of dirt. ‘There 
were signs of occupation, too; a struggling turf 
fire on the hearth, and beside the fire an old 
black saucepan containing some herby decoction, 
from which came a faintly aromatic odor. 

*‘ Odd,” thought Elizabeth. ‘* But I suppose 
the people are out at work. Poor creatures, I 
wonder what work they can find to do in such 
weather as this.” 


She took off her jacket, which seemed a mere 


mass of brown pulp, took off her hat, also seal- 
skin reduced to the same pulpy condition, and 
tried to shake off a little of the water which hung 
in every fold of her garments. She tried to put 
a little more life into the turf fire, to get some- 
thing like heat out of it if possible, but it was 
only a lukewarm fire, and she looked about the 
room in vain for more turf or a fagot of wood. 

** What a wretched place!” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and to think that some poor creature 
will come here for comfort by-and-by when his 
work is done—is thinking of it now, perhaps, 
and longing for it, and calling it home.” 

She thought of Slogh-na-Dyack, her own suit 
of rooms, with their many windows looking over 
the water, the infinite luxury, the triumph of 
man’s inventiveness exemplified in every contriv- 
ance that can make life pleasant; she thought 
of the dismal contrast between this home and 
hers, and of her own discontented mind, to 
which that costly chateau had seemed no better 
than a splendid prison. 

‘*Why can not fine scenery, and handsome 
furniture satisfy one’s heart?” she said to her- 
self. ‘* Why must one always long for some- 
thing else, for some one whose mere presence 
would make such a shelter as this tolerable, for 
same one in whose company one would have no 
thought of worldly wealth or worldly pleasure ?” 

She looked round the darksome little room— 
looked up at the low broken ceiling, rain-blister- 
ed and stained—looked round with a sad smile. 

**If Malcolm had married me, and poverty 
had reduced us to such a place as this, I would 
have been happy with him,” she thought. ‘‘I 
would have tucked up my sleeves and scrubbed 
and toiled, and tried to make this wretched hovel 
bright and comfortable for him. It would have 
been my pride to bear deprivation, misery even, 
for his sake. I could then have said to him, 
**You doubted me once, Malcolm, but is not 
this real love?” 

She had seated herself in the solitary chair 
close by the low open hearth, trying to get a 
little warmth out of the fading fire, trying not 
to shiver very much with that wretched sensa- 
tion of cold and dampness which had crept over 
her since she had found shelter in the cottage. 
She had opened the door two or three times and 
looked out, with a faint hope of seeing some in- 
dication of fair weather, or at least some lessen- 
ing of the rain; but the water-drops came down 
with a sullen persistence—came down as she 
had seen them fall day after day from her win- 
dow, without a break in the watery monotony. 

**T wonder if I shall have to stay here two or 
three days,”’ she thought, ‘‘ while all the Slogh- 
na-Dyack people are searching the country for 
me, and a private detective watching all out- 
ward-bound vessels that leave the Clyde, lest I 
should have taken it in my head to run away to 
America? It really seems as if I should have 
to choose between staying here all day and all 
night, or walking home in the wet. If I could 
only see a stray boy—a native boy inured to 
rain—I might send him home for a carriage.” 

But looking for stray boys seemed almost as 
hopeless as watching for the ending of the rain ; 
so Elizabeth shut the door, and went back to 
the dismal hearth, which became every minute 
colder and more dismal, and to her own sad, use- 
less thoughts. 

She was startled from her reverie presently 
by a sudden activity on the part of Gregarach, 
who had been quiet enough hitherto, having 
stretched himself among the ashes in the hope 
of getting warm, where he had lain until now 
dozing fitfully, and looking up at his mistress 
wistfully ever and anon, as who should say, 
“We might surely have found better quar- 
ters.” 

Now he started to his feet, gave his short 
bark, like the sergeant’s cry of ‘‘ Attention!” 
and ran to the door communicating with the 
other chamber of the cottage; a darksome little 
den, into which Elizabeth had looked when she 
first took shelter; a room which had seemed to 
her utterly empty. The door was a little way 
ajar; the dog pushed it open with his nose, and 
rushed in. 

Elizabeth. started up, not frightened —fear 
and Elizabeth Luttrell had ever been strangers 
—only anxious; while there flashed across her 
brain old stories of Scottish shelters, and faith- 
ful dogs whose sagacity had protected their 
masters from murder. 

**T have my watch and purse,” she thought, 
“fand all these foolish diamond rings, which I 
put on my fingers every morning from sheer 
habit, just as a red Indian tricks himself out 
with beads and wampum. I should be rather 
a valuable booty. And this cottage has an un- 
canny look at the best of times, standing alone 
under the shadow of the hill, and with that deep 
dark river running yonder, ready to swallow up 
murdered travelers.” 

She was not frightened, though it was not be- 
yond the scope of possibility that this vision, 
conjured up half in jest, might be realized in 
hideous earnest. ‘That sad and bitter smile, so 
frequent on her lips of late, lighted up her face 
just now, as she thought how such things have 
been, and how lives more precious than hers 
had come to dark and terrible ending. 

How well that swift river could keep a secret! 
It would be so easy a matter to dispose of her. 
The dog might give a little trouble, perhaps, but 
® knock on the head would make an end of 





him, and what resistance could she offer? Then 
would follow a long and tedious quest ; rewards 
offered, heaven and earth moved, as it were, on 
behalf of a lady of quality ; but the mystery for- 
ever unsolved. Dark scandals invented, per- 
haps; her reputation tarnished by foul imagina- 
tions; some people preferring the belief that 
she was living a shameful secret life somewhere 
to the simpler theory of her untimely death. 

She could almost fancy what society would 
say of her in years to come, when her husband 
had married again and forgotten her. 

**Oh, there was another Lady Paulyn, you 
know, who disappeared in a curious manner. 
No one knows whether she is alive or dead; but 
Lord Paulyn married again, all the same—his 
cousin—a Miss Disney, a much more suitable 
match. The first wife was a very pretty woman, 
gave capital parties, and so on; but they did 
not live happily together.” 

And he would hear of her dark fate, and won- 
der, and be sorry. Yes, surely even his stony 
heart would be moved by her dismal end; that 
most horrible of all dooms, at least to the minds 
of the survivors, the fate about which there is 
uncertainty. 

She had time for all these thoughts while Gre- 
garach was sniffing about the rooin. 

Presently he set up a piteous whine ; where- 
upon Elizabeth, with a calm, fixed face, as of one 
who goes to her doom, pushed the door open 
again—it had swung to behind the dog—and 
went boldly into the gloomy den, where murder 
perchance lurked in the shadow of the sloping 
roof. 

The dog was standing with his fore-paws upon 
a miserable little bed; a bed she had not ob- 
served in her first inspection of the chamber; 
a bed set into the wall, cupboard fashion, after 
the manner of some Scottish beds, the lower end 
inclosed by a wooden shutter, the head sheltered 
by a checked blue curtain, limp and ragged. 

A withered, skinny hand grasped this meagre 
drapery. Hardly the hand of a stalwart assas- 
sin; a hand of a dirty waxen hue, wasted by 
age or sickness; and a feeble voice entreated, 
plaintively, ‘* Tak’ awa’ the dog.” 

Elizabeth ran to the bed. ‘* Don't be fright- 
ened; he won't hurt you,” she said. ‘* Down, 
Gregarach! down, old fellow! Indeed, you 
needn't be afraid of him; he’s a sensible, affec- 
tionate fellow.” 

The dog licked his mistress’s hand, as if in 
grateful acknowledgment of this praise. She 
had as yet seen no more of the occupant of the 
bed than that skinny hand clutching the curtain ; 
but the curtain was drawn back now, revealing 
a ghastly figure—a woman, old, or made pre- 
maturely old by toi] and care and sickness; a 
face haggard as death itself, under a tumbled 
night-cap ; dim eyes staring at the intruder with 
vague wonder, 

**Something to drink,” gasped this helpless 
creature; ‘‘ for God's sake give me something 
—the stuff that auld Becky made.” 

Elizabeth looked round her helplessly. She 
could see no sign of a cooling draught for those 

pale, parched lips; not even a pitcher of water, 
much less the stuff concocted by old Becky, who- 
ever that person might be. 

“*Oh, where shall I find you something ?” she 
said. ‘* Poor soul, I'll do any thing in the world 
for you, if you'll tell me how.” 

‘*The stuff by the fire,” said the woman; 
** but dinna leave yon doggie with re.” 

The stuff by the fire, that dark concoction in 
the saucepan. The recollection of it flashed 
upon Elizabeth. She called her dog, and went 
back to the outer room ; found a cracked mug, 
poured some of the dark-looking drink into it, 
and carried it back to the sick woman, and held 
it gently to the dry lips, supporting the weary 
head upon her arm, with a touch of that natural 
tenderness which had endeared her to the cot- 
tagers at Hawleigh. 

** Have you been long ill?” she asked. 

‘Three weary weeks. I’ve keepit my bed 
three weeks, but I was bad before; all my limbs 
aching, and a weight on my head. I could hard- 
ly keep about to do for myself and my son ; he’s 
a farm-laborer, beyond Dunallen; and then I 
was forced to give up, and tak’ to my bed. The 
fever’s been mickle bad about these parts.” 

** The fever!” repeated Elizabeth, with a faint 
shiver, but not any shrinking motion of the arm 
that supported the sick woman’s head. 

‘* Yes, it’s been varra bad: maybe you shouldna 
be in here: some folks call it catching, but I 
dinna ken. The Lord knows where I could have 
caught it, for there’s few folks come my way to 
bring me so much as a fever, except the new 
minister. I suppose you're the minister's wife ?” 

Elizabeth smiled at the question. ‘‘ No,” she 

said, ‘‘ I’m not the minister's wife. It was only 
selfishness that brought me here; I was caught 
in the storm, and came to your cottage for shel- 
ter. But now I am here I may be able to help 
to get you well. I can send you wine and tea, 
jelly, broth, all kinds of things to strengthen 
you. And a doctor, too, if you’ve had no doc- 
tor.” 
**T’'ve had auld Becky; she kens as much as 
ony doctor; and the new minister, he knows a 
deal. And he brings me wine and things, but 
it’s very little that I can tak’ the noo, I'm so low. 
There's some wine in yon cupboard; you might 
gie me a drappie.” 

‘* Let me s@tle your pillow more comfortably 
first.” 

She arranged the pillow, fever-tainted, per- 
haps; the whole chamber had a faint fetid odor 
that tried her sorely. But fear of death, even 
in this den, where lurked a foe scarce less dead- 
ly than the assassin of her imagination, she had 
none. The day was past when her life had been 
worth cherishing. She placed the pillow under 
the weary head, wiped the damp brow with her 
handkerchief, murmured a few comforting words, 
phrases she had learned in the brief period of her 





ministrations, and then went to the cupboard, a 
little hutch ih a corner, to seek for the wine. 

The new minister! that was he, no doubt. 
She touched the bottle almost reverently, think- 
ing that his hand had sanctified it. The woman 
hardly put her lips to the cup; it was only by 
gentle entreatings that Elizabeth could induce 
her to take a few spoonfuls of the wine. Not 
all the vintages of Oporto could have brought 
back life or vigor to that worn-out habitation of 
clay in which the soul fluttered feebly before de- 
parting forever. 

There was a Bible on a chair by the shut- 
tered end of the bed. P 

**Will you read me a chapter?” asked the 
woman, after an interval of feeble groanings and 
muttered lamentations. 

Elizabeth opened the book immediately, chose 
that chapter of chapers, that tender farewell ad- 
dress of Christ to his Apostles, the fourteenth 
of St. John, and began to read in her low ear- 
nest voice, as she had read many a time in the 
sunny cottages at Hawleigh, with the bees hum- 
ming in the myrtle bushes outside the window, 
the green trees waving gently under the summer 
sky. This gloomy hovel in the shadow of the 
mountain seemed a bit of another world. 

She read on till the patient sank into an un- 
easy slumber, breathing heavily. And then, see- 
ing her to all appearance fast asleep, Elizabeth 
laid the book down, and looked at her watch. It 
was nearly five o'clock ; the day, which had been 
dark at two, was growing darker; the rain, 
which she could just see through the cloudy 
glass of the narrow casement, was still coming 
down steadily, with no symptom of abatement. 

**Tt is clear I shall have no alternative be- 
tween walking home in the rain or staying here 
all night,” thought Elizabeth. ‘‘ Or, stay: this 
poor soul spoke of her son; he will come home 
by-and-by, perhaps, and he might fetch the car- 
riage for me.” 

There was comfort in thishope. Though not 
afraid of the fever, she was not a little desirous 
to escape from that tainted atmosphere, in which 
to breathe was discomfort. And yet it seemed 
cruel to leave that helpless creature, perhaps to 
die alone. 

‘*T must try to find a nurse for her somehow,” 
she thought; ‘I'll ask her about this old Becky 
when she wakes. It seems almost inhuman to 
let her lie here alone.” 

She wondered that Malcolm Forde had not 
done more for this stricken creature. But there 
were doubtless many such in his flock, and he 
had done his utmost in bringing her wine and 
coming to see her now and then. 

The woman had been asleep about half an 
hour, while Elizabeth sat and watched her, think- 
ing her own sad thoughts, when the outer door 
was opened. It was the son returning from his 
work, no doubt. Elizabeth rose and went to 
meet him, anxious to have tidings of her where- 
abouts conveyed to Slogh-na-Dyack before night- 
fall. 

She had her hand upon the door between the 
two rooms, when another hand pushed it gently 
open. Drawing back a little, she found herself 
face to face with Malcolm Forde. 

She could see plainly enough that for the first 
few moments he failed to recognize her in the 
half-light of that dismal chamber. He looked 
at her, first in simple wonder, then with eager 
scrutiny. 

**Good God!” he cried at last, ‘‘is it you ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, with a feeble, pitiful at- 
tempt to take things lightly. ‘‘ Did you not 
know we were such near neighbors? Strange, 
isn’t it, how people are drawn together from all 
the ends of the earth, Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia ?” 

He seemed hardly to hear her. He was look- 
ing at the bed with an expression of unspeakable 
horror. 

‘Come into the next room,” he said, draw- 
ing her quickly across the threshold, and shut- 
ting the door upon the sick-chamber. ‘* What 
brought you to this place?” 

** Accident. I came here to find shelter from 
the rain.” 

** You had better have staid in the rain. But 
God grant that you may have taken no harm! 
I come here daily, and stay beside that poor 
creature's bed for an hour at atime. But 1 be- 
lieve custom has made me fever-proof. You 
must get home instantly, Lady Paulyn, and take 
all possible precautions against infection. © That 
woman has a fever which may be—which I fear 
is—contagious ; but I trust in God that your su- 
perb health may defy contagion, if you are only 
reasonably careful.” 

He opened the outer door to its widest extent. 
** Let us have as much air as we can, even if we 
have some rain with it,” he said. ‘‘ It is too 
wet for you to go home on foot. I must find 
some one to run to Slogh-na-Dyack and fetch 
your carriage.” 

*“*You know where I live, then?” with a 
wounded air. It seemed so stony-hearted of 
him to be quite familiar with the fact of her vi- 
cinity, and yet never to have broken down the 
barriers of reserve, never to have approached 
her in his sacred character. To be careful for 
the rest of his flock, for all the other sinners in 
this world—Fiji islanders even—and to have not 
even one thought, not one care, no touch of pity 
for her! 

** Yes,” he answered, in his cool, grave way, 
imperturbable as the very rock, looking at his 
watch thoughtfully. ‘‘ The young man will not 
be home till seven, perhaps. I must go to Slogh- 
na-Dyack myself.” 

‘What, through this rain! Oh, please don't. 
You'll catch your death of cold.” 

‘* I came here through this rain, and I am very 
well protected,” he said, glancing at his mackin- 
tosh. ‘* Yes, that is the only way. Promise me 
that you will stand at this open door till your 
carriage comes for you.” 




















‘* But if that poor soul should call me, if she 
should be thirsty again, I can’t refuse to attend 
to her, can I, Mr. Forde ?” 

‘* What, you have been attending to her— 
hanging over her to give her drink?” with a 
look of intense pain. 

‘* Yes; I have been arranging her bed a little, 
and giving her some of the wine you brought, 
and doing what I could to make her comfort- 
able. It reminds me of—of the old time at 
Hawleigh, when I had a short attack of benevo- 
lence. Oh, please don’t look so anxious. Iam 
sure not to catch the fever. What is that line 
of somebody's ?—*‘ Death shuns the wretch who 
fain the blow would meet.’ I am just the kind 
of useless person who never dies of any thing but 
extreme old age. You wil! see me creeping round 
Hyde Park, forty years hence, in a yellow char- 
iot and a poke-bonnet, with pug-dogs and a vine- 
gar-faced companion.” 

“You have not left off your old random talk,” 
he said, regretfully. ‘I can not forbid vou to 
obey the dictates of humanity. If the poor old 
woman should ask you for any thing, you must 
give it. But do not bend over her more than 
you can help, and do not stay in that room 
longer than is absolutely necessary. I have ar- 
ranged with a woman at Dunallen to come and 
nurse her. She will be here to-night.” 

**I’'m glad of that, and I shall be still more 
glad if you will let me contribute to your poor. 
May I send you a check to-morrow ?” 

**You may send me as many checks as you 
like. And now, good-by. The carriage will be 
here before I can return.” 

He gave her his hand with an air so fvank 
and friendly that it stung her almost as if it had 
been an insult, pressed the little ice-cold hand 
she gave him in his friendly clasp, and went out 
into the rain. 

**He never, never, never have loved 
me,” she said to herself, looking after him with 
a piteous face, and bursting into a passion of 
tears. What had she expected ? ‘That he, Mal- 
colm Forde, the man who had given his life to 
God's service, would fall on his knees at the feet 
of Lord Paulyn’s wite, in the surprise of that 
sudden meeting, and tell her how she had bro. 
ken his heart five years ago, and how she was 
still much more dear to him than honor, or the 
love of God ? 

** He looked frightened at the idea of my hav- 
ing caught the fever,” she thought, when she 
had recovered from that foolish burst of passion- 
ate anger, bitter disappointment, unreasoning 
and unreasonable love. ‘* But that was only 
from a philanthropic point of view ; just as a 
family doctor would have done. Was there 
ever any one so impenetrable? One “would 
think we had never been more than the most 
commonplace acquaintance, and had only parted 
from each other a week ago.” 

She stood leaning against the door-post, Jook- 
ing at the dreary waste of sodden turf, the fust- 
flowing river, the mountain on the other side of 
the valley, which was like a twin brother of the 
mountain behind the cottage. 

She stood thus, lost in gloomy thonght, 
thought that was more gloomy than the land- 
scape, more monotonous than the rain, when a 
footstep sounded a little way off. .She looked 
up and saw Mr. Forde coming back to her. 

**T met a lad who was able to carry the mes- 
sage faster than I could,” he said; ‘‘so I have 
returned to prevent your running any risk by 
ministering to that poor soul yonder,” 

He looked into the other room; the woman 
was still asleep. He waited a little by the bed- 
side, and then came back to the doorway where 
Elizabeth stood looking out at the turbid water. 

** How long is it since you were caught in the 
rain?” he asked—a foolish question, perhaps, 
inasmuch as it had rained without ceasing for 
the last four hours. 

**] hardly know; it seems an age. I was 
wandering about the mountain for ever so long, 
not knowing what to do, till I happened to re- 
member this cottage, and then we came down, 
my poor drenched dog and I, and crept in here 
for refuge. And I seem to have been here half 
a lifetime.” 

Half a lifetime, and more than a lifetime, she 
thought; for were not the joys and sorrows of 
any common existence concentrated in this meet- 
ing with him? ‘The dog was licking his hand 
with abject affection, as if he too had known, 
this man years ago, and been parted from him, 
and loved him passionately throughout that sev 
erance; but strange creatures of the dog tribe 
had a habit of attaching themselves to Mr, 
Forde. 

** And you have been in your wet clothes all 

this time,” he said, anxiously, with the pastor's 
grave solicitude, not the lover's alarm. ‘*1 fear 
you may suffer for this unfortunate business.” 
“ 4 Rheumatism, or lumbago, or 
something of that kind,” she said; ** those seem 
such old woman's complaints. I dare say I 
shall have a fearful attack of rheumatism, and 
my doctor and I will call it neuralgia, out of po- 
liteness. No one on the right side of thirty 
would own to rheumatism.” ‘This, with her 
lightest good-society manner. 

‘*T should recommend you to send for your 
doctor directly you get home, and take precau- 
tionary measures.” 

““] have no doctor,” she answered, a little 
impatiently ; ‘‘I hate doctors. They could not 
save the child I loved—and—” Her lip quiver- 
ed, and the dark beautiful eyes filled, but she 
brushed away the tears quickly, deeply ashamed 
of that confession of weakness. 

‘*You have lost a child?” said Mr. Forde; 
‘*T heard uothing of that. I know very little 
of the history of my old friends since I left En- 
gland. I did hear of your dear father's death, 
and was deeply grieved, but I have heard little 
more of those I knew at Hawleigh.” 

Not a word of her marriage; but he hed 
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heard of that, no doubt; had heard and had 
] ) surprise, taking it for granted that she 
raged to Lord Paulyn when he set forth 
upon his mission, 
sorry to hear you have lost 
dear to you. But God, who saw fit to 
take your little one away, may, in his good time—” 
‘ Please do not say that to me. I know what 
1 are going to say; it has been said to me so 
fren, and it only makes tne more miserable. I 
could never love another child as I loved him, 


‘I am sincerely 


one so 


the one who was snatched away from me just 
when he was growing brighter and lovelier every 
day. I could never trust myself to love another 


child. I would keep it a stranger to my heart. 
I would take pains to keep it at a distance from 
nie. I should think it a dishonor to my dead 
boy to love any other child. But don’t let us 
speak of him. I have been forbidden ever to 
peak or to think of him.” 

‘Forbidden? By whom ?” 

By the doctors. I don’t know what made 
speak of him just now. It is like letting 
» 1 flood of ; isoned waters.” 

He looked at her gravely, wonderingly, with 
a look of unspeakable sorrow. Was it for this 
she had broken faith with him? Had all the 
splendors and vanities of the world brought her 
so little jov ? The wan and sunken cheek, the 
too brilliant eye, told of a heart ill at ease, of a 
life that was not peace 

‘* Let us talk of yourself,” she said, in an ea- 
ger, hurried manner. . ‘‘I hope you found the 
life—about which you had dreamed so long—a 
realization of your brightest visions.” 

** Yes,” he answered, with a far-offiook, which 
of old had always suggested to Elizabeth that 
she was of very small account in his life—‘* yes, 
I have not been disappointed ; God has been very 
IT go back to my work at the close 
of this year, and to work in a wider field.” 

“ You go back again, back again to that strange 
"with a faint shudder. ‘* How little yon 
can care for your life, and for all that makes life 





good to me. 


world! 





worth having!” 

‘For life itself, for the bare privilege of ex- 
istence in this particular world, I do not care 
very much; but I should like to be permitted to 
finish my work, so far as one man can finish his 
ullotted portion of so vast a work.” 

** And the savages,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ did they 
never try to kill you ?” 

‘No,’ he answered, smiling at her look of 
terror. ‘* Before they could quite make up their 
minds to do that, J] had taught them to love 
me.” 

‘And you will go out to them ggain, and die 

t For if they spare you, fever will strike 
you down, perhaps, or the sea swallow you up 
alive in some horrible shipwreck. How can you 

» cruel—to yourself?” 

‘Cruel to myself in choosing a pathway that 
has already led me to happiness, or at least to 
supreme content!” 

‘Supreme content! What, you had nothing 
to regret in that dreary, dreary world? Qh, I 
know that it is full of flowers and splendid trop- 
ical foliage, and roofed over with blue skies, and 
lighted by larger stars, and washed by green- 


er waves than we ever see here; but it must be | 
so dreary—twelve thousand miles from every | 


thing 

‘*From Bond Street, and the Burlington Ar- 
cade, and the Royal Academy, and the opera- 
houses,” said Mr, Forde, as if he had been talk- 

to a wayward child. 

‘Do you think I am not tired enough of those 
things and this world ?” she cried, passionately. 
‘Why do you speak to me as if I were a baby 
that had never cut open the parchment of its toy- 
drum to find out where the noise came from? I 
isked you a question just now. Had you noth- 
ing to regret in your South-Sea Islands ?” 

** Nothing, except my own worldly nature, 
which stili clung to the things of earth.” 

She looked at him euriously, wondering wheth- 
er she was one of those things of earth for which 
his weak soul had hankered. His perfect cool- 
ness was beyond measure exasperating to her. 
It was not that she for one moment ignored the 
fact that for those two there could be no such 
thing as friendship—no sweet communion of soul 
with soul, secure from all peril of earthly passion, 
in that calm region where love has never enter- 
ed. She knew that this accidental meeting was 
a thing not to be repeated without hazard to her 
peace in this world and the next, or to such poor 
semblance of peace as was still hers. Yet she 
was angry with him for his placid smile, his 
friendly anxiety for her welfare, the quiet tones 
that had never faltered since he first greeted her, 
the grave eves that looked at her with such pas- 

ionless kindliness. If he had said to her, *‘ Eliz- 
ibeth, I have never ceased to love you—we must 
meet no more upon this earth”—she would have 
been content; but, as it was, she stood looking 
moodily down at the. angry river, dyed red with 
the clay from its rugged banks, telling herself 
over and over again that he had never loved her, 
that he was altogether adamant. 

Being a woman, and not a woman strong in 
the power of self-government, she could not long 
devour her heart in silence. The wayward, reck- 
less spirit sought a relief in words, however fool- 
ish 

‘**You do not even ask me if I am happy,” 
he said, ‘* or how I prospered after your deser- 

n of me 

** Desertion!” he echoed, with a short laugh. 
‘* Women have a curious way of misstating facts. 
My desertion of you!’ Desertion is a good word, 
Forgive me for not having inquired after your 
happiness, Lady Paulyn. I had a right to sup- 
pose that you were us happy as every woman 
ought to be who has deliberately chosen her own 
Jot in life. I trust the choice in your case was a 
Jortunate one, me 

se IT had no choi e; she answered, in a dull, 
despairing tone, looking at the riy er, not daring 
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to look athim. ‘‘I hadno choice. I went the 


way Fate drifted me, as helpless or as indiffer- 


long down the stream. 
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ent as that tangle of weeds yonder, carried head- | late to see you. 
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must be better than the life I led with them, I 
married. I have no right to complain of my 
marriage; it has given me all the things I used 
to fancy I cared about, long ago, when I was a 
vain silly girl; nor have I any right to complain 
of my husband, for he has been much better to | 
me than I have ever been to him.” 

‘Why do you palter with the truth ?” he cried, 
sternly, turning upon her with an angrier look 
than she had seen in his face even on the day 
when they parted. ‘Why do you try to dis- 
guise plain facts, and to deceive me even now? 
What pleasure can it give you to fool me just 
once more? What do you mean by being drift- | 
ed into your marriage, or why pretend that you | 
married Lord Paulyn because you were miser- | 
able at home? You were engaged to him be- 
fore you left your aunt’s house. You were mar- | 
ried to him as soon as my back was turned.” 

‘* That is false!” cried Elizabeth. ‘* I was not 
engaged to him till you had left England.” 

‘* What, he was not your accepted lover when 
I saw you in Eaton Place—when I showed you 
that newspaper ?” 

‘*He was not. The newspaper and you were 
both wrong. I had refused Lord Paulyn twice. 
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. A SITUATIO 


The last rejection took place the night before 
that morning, the night of the’private theatricals 
at the Rancho.” She held her head high now, 
the sweet lips curved in a scornful smile, proud 
of her folly—proud, even though she had wrecked 
her own life, and had perchance shadowed his, by 
that very foolishness. 

** And you suffered me to think you the basest 
of women—to surrender that which was dearer 
to me than my very life—only because you were 
too proud to tell me the truth!” 

** Would you have believed if I had told you? 
I don’t think you would. You had judged me 
beforehand. You would hardly let me speak. 
You believed a printed lie rather than my pite- 
ous looks—the love that had almost offered it- 





self to you unasked that night at Hawleigh. 
You could think that a woman who loved you 
like that would change in two little months— 
could be tempted away from you by the love of 
rank and money. I never thought that you 
could leave me like that. I was sure that you 
would come back to me. O God! how I waited 
and watched for your coming! how I hated those 
fine sunshiny rooms in Eaton Place which saw 
my misery! And then when I went back to Haw- 
leigh, thinking I might see you again, perhaps, 
and you might forgiv2 me, I was just in time 
to hear your farewell se: mon. And when I went 





I was miserable at home | 
with my sisters; so, thinking any kind of life 
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to your lodgings the next morning to beg for | 
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your forgiveness—yes, I wanted you to forgive 
me before you left us all forever—I was just too 
Fate was adverse once more. 
The train had carried you away.” 

‘*You went to my lodgings!” he exclaimed, 
**You would have 


with breathless intensity. 


ted fool who had been duped by his own pas- 


sion! You loved me well enough to have done 


| asked me to forgive you—me, the blind besot- 


| that, Elizabeth!” 


‘*T would have kissed the dust at your feet. 
There is no humiliation I could have deemed 
too great if I could have only won your forgive- 
ness; not won your love back again—the hope 
of that had no place in my heart.” 

‘*My love!” he said, with a bitter smile. 
‘‘ When did that ever cease to be yours ?” 

Her whole face changed as he spoke, glorified 
by the greatness of her joy. He had loved her 
once—and that once had been forever! 

But not long did passion hold Malcolm Forde 
in its thrall. He felt the foolishness of his words 
so soon as they had been uttered. 

‘**Tt is worse than idle to speak of these things 
now,” he said. ‘If I wronged you by a ground- 
less accusation, you wronged me still more deep- 
ly by withholding the truth. ‘That day changed 


| the color of our lives. Of my life I can only say 


that it is the life to which I had long aspired, 
which I would have sacrificed for no lesser rea- 
son than my love for you. It has fully satisfied 
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my desires. I will not say there have been no 
thorns in my path, only that it is a path from 
which no earthly temptation could now with- 
draw me. For yourself, Lady Paulyn, I can only 
trust—as I shall pray in many a prayer in the 
days to come, when we two shall be on opposite 
sides of the world—that your life may be filled 
with all the blessings which Heaven reserves for 
those who strive to make the best use of earthly 
advantages.” 

**You mean that having made a wretched 
mistake in my marriage, and having lost the 
child who made life bright for me, I am to con- 
sole myself by church-going and district visiting, 
and by seeing my name in the subscription list 
of every charity.” 

‘**The field is very wide,” he said, every trace 
of passion gone from voice and manner. ‘‘ You 
need not be restricted to a conventional rdle. 
There are innumerable modes of helping one's 
fellow - creatures, and no one need despair of 
originality in well-doing.” 

‘*It is not in me,” she answered, wearily. 
‘*And if I were ever so inclined to help my fel- 
low-creatures, my opportunities henceforward are 
likely to be limited. I have been guilty of cul- 
pable extravagance : it is so difficult to calculate 
the expense of what one does in society, and I 
never was good at mental arithmetic. In plain 
words, I have made my husband angry by the 
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amount of my bills, and I shall henceforward 
have very little money at my command.” 

**T should have supposed that Lady Paulyn’s 
pin-money would be an ample fund for beneyo- 
lence, which need not always be costly,” said 
Mr. Forde, conceiving this self-abasement to be 
merely a mode of excusing her disinclination for 
a life of usefulness. 

‘**T have no pin-money,” she answered, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I refused to have a settlement. When 
a woman marries as much above her as I did, 
there is always an idea of sale and barter. [I 
would not have the price set down in the bond.” 

** Your husband will no doubt remember that 
generous refusal when he has recovered from 
any vexation your unthinking extravagance may 
have caused him.” 

“T don't know. We have a knack of saying 
disagreeable things to each other. I have not 
much indulgence to expect from him. Do you 
ever pass our house at Slogh-na-Dyack ?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

‘* Sometimes,” she thought, with exceeding bit- 
terness; and he had never been tempted to cross 
the threshold, never constrained, in his own de- 
spite, as passion would constrain a man who could 
feel, to enter the house in which she lived, to 
see with his own eyes whether she was happy or 
miserable. 

** And yet he talks of having never ceased to 
love me,” she said to herself. 

Then resuming her old light tone—the tone 
that had so often jarred upon his ear in the by- 
gone time—she said : 

‘* When next you pass Slogh-na-Dyack think 
of me as a prisoner inside those high white walls, 
a prisoner looking out at the water, and envying 
the white-sailed ships that are sailing round Can- 
tyre, the sea-gulls flying over the hills. Itis a 
very fine house, and I have every thing in it 
that a reasonable woman could desire; but I feel 
that it is my prison somehow.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” 

**Lord Paulyn has brought me here to re- 
trench. He is a millionaire, I believe ; but mill- 
ionaires are not fond of spending money, and, 
as I told you just now, I have spent his with 
both hands. Pray don’t think that I am com- 
plaining, only—only, when you go past my 
house, think of me as a solitary prisoner within 
its walls, and pity me if you can.” 

The assumed lightness was all gone now, and 
in its stead came piteous tones of appeal. 

**Pity you!” he cried, passionately. ‘‘ Are 
you trying to find out the quickest way to break 
my heart? You had always a knack at playing 


| with hearts. Elizabeth, do not speak to me any 





more. Pity me. I am weaker than water. 
Why do you not tell me that you are happy— 
that the world, and the pleasures and triumphs 
of the world, are all-sufficient for you? Why do 
you wish to distract my soul by these suggestions 
of misery? And to-night, perhaps, among your 
friends, you will be all life and brightness—a 
creature of smiles and sunshine—as you were in 
the play that night.” 

**T can act still,” she said, with a faint laugh. 
** Bat it is too much trouble to do that at Slogh- 
na-Dyack. I have no friends there; it is a 
hermitage, without the peace of mind that can 
make a hermitage pleasant. Don’t look at me so 
sorrowfully. I shall go back to London, I dare 
say, m the spring, if I am good, and shall give 
parties, and spend more money, while you are 
among your Fiji islanders.” 

Malcolm Forde answered nothing, but stood 
with a gloomy brow staring at the rushing wa- 
ter. What a shallow nature it seemed, this soul 
of the girl he had loved once and forever! what 
a childish perversity and capriciousness, and yet 
what dreary suggestions there were in all her 
talk of a depth of misery lurking below this seem- 
ing lightness! Ah, what torture to part from 


| her thus, knowing nothing of what her life was 


like in the present, what it might become in the 
future ; knowing only that it was not peace, and 
that all those loftier hopes and nobler dreams 
which had sustained him in the darkest hours of 
his existence were to her a dead letter! 

They kept silence, both watching that dark 
and turbid river, almost as if it had been that 
river in the under world by which they must 
each stand one day, waiting for the grim ferry- 
man. But in a little while the sound of wheels 
mingled with the noise of the water—wheels and 
horses’ feet approaching swiftly on the wet mount- 


ain-road. 





**Thank God!” said Mr. Forde; ‘ the car- 
riage at last. How you shiver! I must beg 
you to remember what I have said about taking 
prompt means to ward off cold, and it would be 
as well to take some precautionary steps against 
infection : not that I fear any danger from that,” 
he added, hopefully. Then, looking at her with 
undisguised tenderness—for was it not, as he be- 
lieved, his very last look ?—‘‘ Elizabeth, I shall 
pray for you all my life. If the prayers of eny 
other than yourself can give you peace and good 
thoughts and a happy life, you will never lach 
those blessings. Good-by.” 

He held her hand for a little while, looking 
her with those dark searching eyes which she ha¢ 
feared even before she loved him, looking throug! 
her very soul, trying to pierce the thin veil of 
pretense, to fathom the mystery within. But 
even at the last she was a mystery too deep for 
his plummet-line. 

** Good-by,”’ she said, and not one word more, 
remembering that other parting when, if speech 
could have come out of her stubborn lips, she 
might have kept him all her life. What could 
she say now except good-by? ~ 

He put her into the dainty little brougham, 
wrapped her in the soft folds of a fur-lined car- 
riage-rug, gave the coachman strict injunctions 
to drive home as fast as his horses would safely 
carry him, and then stood bare-headed at the 
cottage door watching her departure, 

[TO BF CONTINUED. ] 


